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Note.—(N)—Newspapers. (P)—Periodical magazines. Papers shown in bold type deal with politics. 


-_ | 


No. 


Nate of publication. Where published. Edition. — Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
Assamese. } 
1 | “* Banhi ” (Pp) - ... | Calcutta - -»| Monthly _... | Lakshmi Narayan Bezborua, Hindu, 500 
| Brahmin ; age about 46 years. 
Bengali. | | 
2 |“ Alaukik Rahasya’ (P)~ ... | Calcutta «-» | Monthly =... | Kshirod Prasad Vidyabinod, Brah- 700 
| : Le, min ; age 56 years. 
3 66 At-Islam 9 (P) ee eee Do. eco Do. ece Akram Kham gece eee 500 
a\|e Alochana *° (P) eee How.ab eee --. | Jogendra Nath Chatterji, Hindu, 500 
aoe | Brahmin. ; age 48 years. : 
5 | * Ananda ” (P) Mymensingh vile - | Mahesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, |. 500 
: Hindu, Brahmia. 
6 |‘ Ananda Sangit Patrika ” | Calcutta .- | Pratibha Devi, Brahmo ; age 45 200 
(P). Be : years. 
—7.|“ Antapur” (P)... eee | Do. | Do. ... | Biraj Mohini Ray, Brahmo ; age 30 1,000 
years. ee 
| &/“ Archana” (P) ‘ eae | Do. eee | Do. ee | Keshab Chandra Gupta, Hindu, 800 
, : Baidya ; age about 36 years. ae 
- 9 |“ Arghya ’’ (P) mi a | Do. ee | Sures Ch. Palit, Hindu, Kayastha : 700 
| ? age 34 years. oe 
10 | ‘* Aryya Kayastha Pratibha ” | Faridpur Do. ese | Kali Prasanna Sarkar, Hindu, 1,000 
| (PR). : Kayastha ; age 75 years. : 
11 |“ Avasar ” (P) ... oe | Calcntta eee =Do. ee» | Lal Behari Datta, Hindu, Tanti; 1,600 
| age 50 years. 
12} « Ayurveda Bikas ’’(P) _ ... | Dacca ooo -e» | Sudhanshu Bhushan Sen, Hindu, 600 
Baidya ; age about 41 years. aoe 
13 | « Baidya Sammilani ” (P) ...| Do. ose Bikrampore, Ambastha Sammilani. 1,000 
| Dacca, 
_ 4| “ Baidya Sanjivani (P) --- | Calcutta «ee | Do. --- | Upendra Nath Vaidyaratna, Hindu 500 
| Baidya ; age about 52 years. 
15 | “ Baishnava Samaj ” (P) Do. eee | Bi-monthly ... | Surendra Mohan Adhikary ove 500 
16 | “ Baisya Patrika ” (P) ee» | Jessore «© | Monthly -... | Prasanna Gopal Roy, Hindu, Barui ; 500 
= : age )5 years, 
17 | “ Balak’ (P) ... ee | Calcutta «| Do. oe | J. M. B. Duncan ace oe 5,500 
18 | * Bamabodhini Patrika ” (P) | + Do. — ...|Sukumar Dutt, Brahmo; age 43 700 
: years. : : 
t . 
19'| * Bangabandhu ” (P) | Dacca | Do. .-» | Ishan Chandra Sen, Brahme ; age 57 150 
| years. 
20:| “ Bangal Mahila” (P) ne mies Do. .-- | Abinash Ch. Sarbbabhouma, Hindu, ‘suai 
| ? | Brahmin; age 45 years. 7 
21'| ** Bangali” (N) eee | Calcutta -- | Daily «e | The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath 4,000 
ia Banarji; Brahmin; age 69 years. 
22.|‘* Bangaratna’’’ (MN) - | Krishnagar Weekly ees | Kanai Lal Das, Hindu, Karmakar ; 400 
| age 30 years. 
® 
23:| * Bangavasi"’ (N) ___... | Calcutta | Do, ‘ Rai Sahib Behary Lal Sarkar, Hindu 19,000 
| | Kayastha ; age 58 yea.s. : 
94 | * Bankura Darpan * Bankura eee Do. ene Rama Nath Mukharji > age 54 years 453! 
(N). | | 
25 | * Barisal Hitaishi ” (N)| Barisal. ast Be. .s: | Durga Mohan Sen, Hindu, Baidya ; 625 
age 37 years. | oe | 
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No. Name of publication. ; Where published. ‘Edition. | Name, ei cas age 1“ Editor. | semana, 
Bengali—continued. 
26 i> — * (N) .-- | Calcutta ni — ven "ame beaks ae — 14,000 
-97-14* Banddha Bandhu” (P) ...4. Do.. ae. | Monthly . — Swami, age 32 | 750 
‘ 1. Bhakti” (P) ... | Howrah at a 20s gon eget poooaidn Hindu, 7 si 
,29 |" Bharat Laxmi" (P) ... | Calcutta - Do. eas gre bog Prod Subarpabanik ; | 1,000 
em «s+ * Le | 
‘ ” Baraat " 3 Dacca . ! Do. ‘a "at ak Bala — Brahmo .| 450 
‘92 « Bhisak Darpen "4{P) owe Calcutta sis Do. Rai Sahib Giris Chandra Bagchi oe 250 
33 | Bharatbarsha ” (P) | Do. Do. ere a" hoor ian iin pape — 
i pe ae 4 Jaladhar Sen, Kayastha, age 51 tore 
years. 
3g | u seeiaii (P) - Do. ‘ Do. - ree — Banerji, Brahmin ; age } - 200 
35 | « Bijoan ” (Py - | Do. wis] Do.” -».] Dr; Aunrita Le Sarkar, Satgope ; age 300 
36 | « Bikrampii* (P) : My mensingh '.s-] Quarterly ” iodve. Rs oe Hindu, 500 
‘37 |“ Birbhuini Varta'(N) — --- | Suri vi Weekly —.. Reta ee — Hindu, 997 
38 |“ Birbhumi”(P) ... | Caleutta ..:| Monthly... : — rig . oo Hindu, | _ 
‘39 | “ Birbhum Vasi ” (1N) Rampur Hat ... | Weekly Tara Sundar Mukherji ie. 40C - 
40 | # Brahman Samaj’ (P) ..| Calcutta “ Do. - ... | Pandit Basanta Kumar Tarkanidhi... 1,000 
4i |“ Brahma Vadi ” (P) | Barisal | : Monthly rs peony oor ene, Brahmo ; - 
fo | « Brahina Vidya ” (P) Calcutta i De. - ia “See a a9 = 
Hindu, Kayastha. me 
43: * Burdwan Sanjivani ” ‘Burdwan . . Weekly oe | Prabodhanande P pina Hinda, 7100 
44-| “ Byabasay O Banijya” (P) Calcutta Monthly .. —T Een Basu, Brahmo ; ” 
45 | © Chabbis Pargana | Bhawanipur. ... | Weekly ... | Abani Kanta’ Sen, Hindu, Baidya ; 800 
Vartavaha " (N). age 31 years. 
46 | © Charu Mihir” (N) ... | Mymensiagh | o> i ae, bon agyetge Boa Hindu, Kay-. 800 
47 | “Chhatra” (P) ... | Dacca ...| Monthly .. = tomy pbowage Brah-’ 500 
48 | “*Chikitsa Prakas” (P) —... | Nadia iss Do. ns ge oll sol Hindu, 400 
49 ‘‘Chikitsa Sammuteoi’’ (P)... | Calcutta wae we roe Siede, Bechen Shenten Chatterji, 500 
50 | “ Chikitea Tatva Vijnan ” )| Do. ‘a Do. ade "a sal Das Gupta, Vaidya ; age 300 
51 eet Vartavaha”) Chinsura wc | Weekly a OS eee. net: Brahmin ; age | 1,000 
59° Spainik Chandrika” | Calcutta ae so, enn 4 gona yoo : Hindu, 4,000 
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Bengali—continued. 
'§3 | * Dainik Basumati”’ (N))| Calcutta eee.| Daily ee. | Sasi Bhushan Mukherjf -Hinda;): - 3,000 
| Brahmin ; age about 48 years, and | 
ee oT 
54 | Dacoa Prakas"(N) | Dacca wel Welly we es 800 
. Kayastha. | 
55 | Darsak” (IN) ese | Calcutta wt eee | Satis Chandra Bhattacharji, Brah- 2,000 
min ; age about 40 years. = 
56 |“ Dharma-o-Karma” (P) ...| Do. «- | Quarterly _... | Sarat Chandra. Chowdhuri, Hindu. 1;000 to 1,200 
Brahmin. | 7 
57 ‘‘ Dharma Tatva ’’ (P) Do. | «| Fortnightly ... | Vaikuntha Nath Ghosh, Brahmo: .... 300 
58 | ‘‘ Dharma Pracharak” (P) ...| Do. eee | Monthly -| Nrisingha Ram Mukheiji Hindu, 2,000 
Brahmin ; age 52 years. 
59 | “ Diamond Harbour Hitaishi”’ | Diamond Harbour | Weekly eo. | Mohendra Nath Tatwanidhi, Hindu,. 2,500 
(N). | Mahisya ; age 54 years. 
60 | “ Dhruba”’ (P) ... oe Ditto eer | Monthly «| Birendra Nath Ghosh,  Hindu,,| 490 
: . Kayastha ; age 38 years. 
61 64 Education Gazette 7 (N) oon Chinsura Weekly ece Kumatdeo Mukherji, Brahmin ; ; 1,500 
25 years. 
62 | * Faridpur Hitaishini” | Faridpur + | Do. --| Raj Mohan Majumdar, Hindu, 900 
(N)- Vaidya ; age about 78 years. 
$3 |‘ Galpa Lahari” (P): -»- | Calcutta » ee | Monthly --|Jnanendra Nath Basu; Hindn, 2,000 
| Kayastha ; age 37 years. 
64 ® Gambhira” (P) ooo | Malda ... -»» | Bi-monthly ...| Krishna. Charan Sarkar; Hindu; 300 
| Kayastha ; age about 35 years.. 
65. | “ Gaud-duta.” (IN) — ove Do. Weekly . | Krishna Chandra Agarwalla, Hindu,} 400 
Baidya. 
66. | “ Grihastha,”’ (P) eee | Calcutta = nee Monthly --. | Sarat Chandra Dev, Bebe: age 3,000 
| 57 years. | 
67 |“ Hakim” (P) ... eee | Do. «| Do | Masihar Rahaman, Muhammadan ; | 500 
} age 32 years. 
68 | “Sri Gauranga Sevaka’’ (FP) | Murshidabad ...| Do. +» | Lalit Mohan Banarji, Hindu, Brah- * 600 
| | min ; age 57 years. 
€9 |- Hare School. Magazine ” (P) | Calcutta vee | Do. -»- [Harendra Lal Ghosh, Hindu, = 50 
70 |“ Hindu Ranjika ” (N) Rajehahi oe | Weekly -»» | Kachimuddin Sarkar, Muhammadan ; 290 
: age 41 yeats. : 
* Hindu Sakha ” (P) -~ | Hooghly «ee | Monthly ev» | Raj Kumar Kavyathirtha, Hindu, 200 
71 eho Brahmin. 
72.| * Hitavadi” (wn) eee | Calcutta oo» | Weekly -.. | Chandrodaya Vidyavinode, Hindu, 37,000 
: Brahmin ; age 50 years. | | 
73.|“islam-Rabi"(N)  ...| Mymensingh ...| Do. > | Maulvi Maziuddin Ahmad, Musul- 700 
3 man ; age about 34 years. : 
74 * Jagat-Jyoti” (P) eee | Calcutta | Monthly  ...| Jnanatana Kaviraj, Buddhist ; age 700 
| 57 years. 
75 ‘ Jagaran ” (N) eee | Bagerhat Weekly -» | Amarendra Nath Basu, oe About 300 
Kayastha. 
76 | “ Jahannabi” (P) ..- | Calcutta ...| Monthly _... | Sudhakrista Bagchi, Hinda, Brah- 600 
min ; age 31 years. 
77 |‘ Jangipur Samoad” (N) ...| Murshidabad ... | Weekly ... | Sarat Chandta Pandit, Hindu, Abcut 100 
Hb | | Brahmin. | : 
78 | “ Janmabhumi ” (P) on Calcutta ow | Do. .». | Jatindranath Dutta, Hindu, mage 


tha ; age.31 years. 
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105 |“ Marmabani ” (N) 


| Maharaja J agadindra Nath Ray 


i No. Name of publication. Where published.|. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. | Circulation, 
| | Bengali—continued. 
79 | * Jasohar ” (N) eos | Jessore eos | Weekly ... | Ananda Mohan Chaudhuri, Hindu, 600 
: Kayastha. 
80 |“ Jubak” (P) ... eee | Santipur .-. | Monthly .... | Jnananda Pramanik, Brahmo ; age 300 
40 years. 3 
81 | “ Jugi-Sammilani "’ (P) se | Comilla wat oe eee | Radha Govinda Nath, Hindu, Jugi ; 1,500 
age about 35 years. : 
82 | ** Jyoti” (N) ... ‘is Chittagong oe | Weekly eee | Kali Shankar Chakravarty, Brahmin ; | 2,000 
oo age 48 years. ; : 7 
83 | ‘ Kajer-Loke ” (P) > | Oieeis eo | Monthly _... | Saroda Prasad Chatterji, Brahmin ; 350 
7 age 48 years. , 
841" Kalyani” (N) ..- | Magura we. | Weekly ... | Bisweswar Mukherji, Brahmin ; age 300 
dj 50 years. 
4 85 |“ Kangol” (P)... we» | Calcutta ...| Monthly ... | Akinuddin Pradhan, Muhammadan ; 100 
age 20 years. 
al x - 86 |“ Kanika” (P) ... . --» | Murshidabad ...| Do. ..| Umesh Chandra Bhattacharya, 156 
: Hindu, Brahmin ; age 39 years. 
87 | “ Karmakar Bandhu” (P) ... | Calcutta not: ae ... | Banamali Seth, Hindu, Swaruakar ; 500 
age 44 years. 
88 | “ Kasipur-Nibasi ” (N) «-- | Barisal .-- | Weekly ... | Pratap Chandra Mukharji, Hindu, |. 59 
‘ Brahmin ; age 69 years. : 
3 89 |‘ Kayastha Patrika” (P) ... | Calcutta ...| Monthly  ... #Upendra Nath Mitra, Hindu, Kay- 750 
of : astha ; age 33 years. 7 
| 90 | *§ Khulnavasi’’(N)_ ... | Khulna ... | Weekly ... | Gopal Chandra Mukharji, Hindu, |. - 350 
: Brahmin ; age 53 years. 
41 | , 
| “ Krishak” (P) ... | Caleutta ... | Monthly Nikunja Bihari Datta, Kayastha; age 1,000 
a 41 years. ; 
| 99 | “Krishi Samvad ” (P) .. | Dacca a ih .. | Nishi Kanta Ghosh ; age about 35 1,000 
e years. 
: 93 | “ Kshristya ee ee ” (p) ... | Calcutta 4 Be. ... | Mathura Nath Nath, Christian ; age 500 
| about 51 years. | 
7 : 94 |“ Kushadaha” (P) . 1 | De. ....|%agindra Nath Kundu, Braima ; : 500 
: age 37 years. 
95 |‘*Mahajan Bandhu” (P) ...| Do. . 1: ... | Raj Krishna Pal, Hindu, Tambali ; 400 
| age 45 years. 
96 |‘ Mahila’ (P) .., Do. 1 Be. ... | Revd. Braja Gopal Neogi, Brahma ; 200 
bis oi . “age.60 years. 
97 | “ Mahila Bandhav ” (P) Do. Do. ... | Miss K. Blair ; age 60 years ove 500 
a 99 | “ Mahi Mahila” (P) ... | Nadia Do. ..| Stimati Krishna Bhabani Biswas 300 
4 a oe Hindu, Kaibartha. | 
a 99 | “ Mahisya Samaj ” (P) Do. - De ... | Narendra Nath Das, Hindy, Kaivarta. 1,200 
; 190 | “ Mahisya-Surhid ”’ (P) | sci Diamond Harbour| Do. Haripada Haldar, Hindu, Kaivarta ; | 35 ) 
1h age 81 years. . 
| iY 101 bs Malancha ” (P) a Calcutta ne Do. ae Kali Prasanna Das Gupta ; Hindu, 1,500 
f | Vaidya ; age 45 years. : 
m 102 | ‘“‘ Malda Samachar" (N)~ ... | Malda pares | Weekly Kaliprasanna Chakravarty, Hindu, 1,100 
4 | : Brahioin. : 
Rit ae 
5 r "(Dp ... | Calcutta wil De. ...| Maharaja Jagadindra Nath Ray, 2,000 
: }, oe Hindu, Brahmin ; age 40 years. 
if v6 . es 1 oe ... | Umesh Chandra Das Gupta, Hindu 409 
, | ae ” | etre Brahmo ; age about 57 years. 
7 i : eee Do. eee Do. ees seins 8,500 
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No. Name of publication: | | Where published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
+ Bengali—continued. . 
106 | ** Medini Bandhab ” (N)| Midnapore. _... | Weekly eee | Gossaindas Karan, Hindu, Satgope ; |. B00 
: age 26 years, | 
107 | Midnapore Hitaishi"! Do. | Do. «+ | Manmatha Nath Nag, Hindu, Kayas- 1,700 
(N)- tha ; age 38 years. 
108 |" Mosiem Hitaishi | Calcutta ...|__Do. ..| Shaikh Abdur Rahim and Mozun- 6,300 
(N). mul Haque. 
109 | **§ Muhammadi"(N) ... Do. se Do. --» | Muhammad Akram Khan, Musalman; About 7,000 
age 40 years ; and Maulvi Akbar 
Khan. 
110 | * Mukul ” (P) ... eee Do. --- | Monthly pax Hem Chandra Sarkar, Brahmo ; age 450 
7 40 years. , oe 
111 |** Murshidabad Hitale | Saidabad-. ooo | Weekly --- | Banwari Lal Goswemi, Hindu, 250 
shi * (N). | Brahmin ; age 50 years. 
112 | ‘‘ Nabagraha Prasanga " (P) | Mymensingh ...| Monthly _... eosese site 
113 | “ Nandini ” (P) «> | Howrah ... | Issued every} Ashutosh Das Gupta Mahallanabix, 500 
, two months. | Hindu, Baidya ; age 32 years. ~ 
114 | ° Natya Mandir ”’ (P) eee | Calcutta oe | Monthly e+» | Mani Lal Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin ; 700 
age 31 yeurs. | 
115 |“ Narayan” (P) - cee Do. “ Do. >| Mr. Chitta Ranjan Das, Hindu ; age 2,000 
48 years. ! | 
116 | ‘* Nava Vanga ”’ (N) eee | Chandpur -- | Weekly ... | Harendra Kishor Ray, Hindu, 409 
| Kayastha ; age 26 years. 
117 | ** Nayak ” (N) ee | Calcutta --> | Daily -«- | Panchcowri Banarji Hindu, Brah- 200 
; min ; age 48 years. ; 
118 | * Navya Bharat ” (P) Do: oe | Monthly Devi Prasanna Ray Chaudhuri. 1,000 to 1,500 
oe | Braliuo ; age 62 years. : 
} , ‘ _ + 
19 | © Nihar ” (N) es | Contai --» | Weekly Madhu Sudan Jana, Brahma; age 500 
: | ae 3 55 years. : 
120 | “ Nirjhar ” (P)... e*> | Calcutta --- | Quarterly ..- | Srish Chandra Ray, Kayastha ; age 500 
‘ about 50 years. ot 
121 | ‘ Noakhali Sammilani "(N) | Noakhali Town...| Weekly  ... | Fazlar Rahman, Muhammadan ; age 400 
7 32 years. | . 
122 | * Pabna Hitaishi ” (N)/ Pabna ao. ... | Basanta Kumar Vidyabinode Bhatta- 650 
charyya, Hindu, Brahmin. ee 
123 |“ Pakshik Patrika”(P) =... | Serampore --- | Fortnightly ...| Basanta Kumar Basu, Hindu, 500 
Kayastha ; age 35 years. 
124 | * pallivasi * (N) eee | Kalna Weekly «> | Sashi Bhushan Banarji, Hindu, 300 
Brahmin ; age 48 years. 
125 | * Pallivarta ” (N) -*« | Bongong ee | Do. -»|Charu Chandra Ray, Hindu, 500 
| ee be Kayastha ; age 44 years. 
126 | ‘‘ Pantha ” (P) ... see | Calcutta --> | Monthly . | Rajendra Lal Mukharji oe 800 
127 | “ Pataka ” (P) ... ee! Do. . at De ee | Hari Charan Das, Hindu, carpenter 500 
| by caste. ~ 3 | 
128 | ‘“ Pataka” (P) ... eee | Barisal «s+ | Quarterly ...| Rev. J. D. Raw or ne 500 
129 | § prabhini ** : “ee Do. ove Weekly .e- | Panchkari Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin 3,000 
130 | “ Prachar ” (P) wos | Jayanagar .- | Monthly .- | Revd. G. C. Dutt, Christian ; age 1,400 
: os 3 ) 48 years. : 
131 | “ Praja Bandhu” (N) -o- | Tippera | Fortnightly ... | Purna Chandra Chakraverti, Kai- 210 
| | | varta, Brahmin ; age 32 years. | 
'* Prajapati ” ‘ P) - OS --»| Monthly _... | Jnanendra Nath Kumar oes 1,500 
| | 
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No | Name of publication. | Where published. | Edition. * |’ © Name, caste and age! of Editor. - j Circulation. 
oo” : ; : — — 2 — - a * 
Bengali—coutinued. | Ge ( 
138 | “ Prantavasi” (M) - |Netrakona =... |Fortnightly ....| Jogee Chandra Chowdburi, Brabmin | - 800 
134 se Prasun ” (N) .o- | Katwa --- | Weekly .-- | Banku Behari Ghosh, Hindu, n. Goale ; 715 
[ 3 age 44 years. 
135 | “ Pratijna” (N) - | Calcutta eco | Do. ... | Jatindra Lal Makharji, Brahmin ; 500 
, : age.28 years. 
136 | ‘* Pratikar” (IN) Berhampore ma ae - |Kamakshya Prasad Ganguly, Hindu, 506 
Brahmin ; age 67 years. | 
137 | ‘“ Pratima” (P) ee | Calcutta, .. | Monthly -e- | Hari Sadhon Mukharji, Brahmin ; 500 
age 40 years. 
138 |“ Prativesi ” (P) | Do. | Do. ... | Satya Charan Mitra, Kayastha ; age 500 
: 32 years. 
139 | **Pravasi” (P) ee | Do, ost .»» | Ramanunda Chatterji, M.A., Brahmo ; : 5,000 
age 56 years. 
140 |‘ Priti” (P) ... ‘ Do. ot oa ... | Pransankar Sen, m.a., Hindu  Baidys ; 300 
' age 31 years. 
141 |“ Rahasya Prakash” (P) Do. ost oe. »»- | Purna Chandra De, Subari¥abanik ; 300 
| age 34 years. 7 
142 ! ‘* Rajdut ” (P) ... Do. mt ... | Rev. Rasra Maya Biswas, Christian; 700 
. age 32 years. 
143 | “‘ stangpur Darpan’’ (NN) ... | Rangpur Weekly Sarat Chandra Majumdar, Hindu, 400 
7 Brahmin ; age 48 years. 
144 |“ Rangpur Sahitva Parishad} Do. ee. | Quarterly... Panchanan Sarkar, M.A., B.L., Hindu, 900 
. | Patrika.” (®P) Rajbansi. 
145 | “ Ratnakar” (N) Asansol Weekly .- | Abdul Latif ; age 35 years ; Muham 783 
. We ee madan. - 
146 | ‘ Rayat’’ (N) Calcutta ak .. | Naziruddin Ahmad, Mussalman ; 900 
? age about 34 years. ee 
147 |“ Sabuj Patra” (P) ba Do. ...| Monthly  ... | Pramatha Nath Chaudhuri, Brahmo ; : 500 
age about 40 years. 
| | | 
148 | ‘‘Sahitva” (P) <i Do. ... | Suresh Chandra Samajpati; age 3,000 
about 47 years. 
149 | “ Sahitya Parisad Patrika’’ (P)} Do. ... | Quarterly ... | Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra 2,800 
Vidyabhusan, Hindu, ee by 
case ; age 50 years. 
10 | “Sahitya Sanhita” (P) Do. ... | Monthly ... | Shyama Charan Kaviratna, Brahmin; 500 
7 age 61 years. 
151 | “Sahitya Samvad” (P)~ ... | Howrah os] DO. .. | Pramatho Nath Sanyal, Hindu, — 1,300 
Brahmin ; age 35 years. 
152 |“ Sei” (PP)... »». | Calcutta | Do. ... | Kshetra Mohan Gupta eee 300 
153 | ‘“‘ Samaj Bandhu” (P) «| Do. cL oe ... | Adhar Chandra Das, Hindu, Mahisya ; | 450 
: age 35 years 
154 | ‘Samaj Chitra” (P) eee | Dacca a ee. | Satish Chandra Roy ... coe. 8 300 
155 | ‘‘ Samay” (N) ... .-- | Calcutta oo. | Weekly -»» | Jnanendra Nath Das, Brahmo ; age About 1,000. 
| 61 years. 
156 | ‘ Sammilan” (P) wai Do.. --o | Quarterly —...| Kunja Behari Das, a barber by caste 200 
1 57 ‘“ Sammilani ”’ (N) eve Do. eve Fortnightly eo} Kali Mohan Bose, Brahmo ; > age. 300 
sie 3 ° ) about 42 years. | 
158 1 Sammilani ua (P) ee Do. eee Monthly eee | N. J. Basu, ae 7 hos see 400 
159 | ‘ Sandes” (P) ne |. DO. — .«. | Upendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury, 3,000 
| | Brahmo ; age 46 years. j 
169, | *Sanjivani” (N) ove | Do. oe | Weekly eee | Sivanath Sastri, m a., and others ... 6,000 
/ 
' ‘ : 
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No. Name of publication. | Where publisifed. | | ‘Edition ae | Name, caste and age of Editor. | Circulation. 
Bengali—continued. 
161 | “ Sankalpa ” (P) | coe | Calcutta eo | Monthly  _... | Amalya Chandra Ghosk, Kayastha ; 2.000 
e 3 age about 34 years. 
162 | “ Sansodhini ” (MN) -- |Chittagong ... | Weekly -«» | Kashi Chandra Das Gupta, Brahmo ; 400 
| | age about 60 years. 
163 | ‘’ Santosh” (P) .. |Mymensingh ...| Monthly ... ! Mohim Ch . Chahiier, Hindu, iii 500 
ee 3 tha ; aze 40 years. 
164 | “ Saswati ” (P) eee | Caleutta con | . DO. eee , Nikhil Nath Roy, Kayastha ; age a 500 
. | years. 
165 | “ Sebak ” (P) -«- | Dacca eco} Do. --- | Surendra Sasi Dutta; age 35 years ... | 300 
166 | “ Senapati ” (P) -o- | Calcutta oti Do. Revd. W. Carey ; age 58 years sia , 200 
167 | “ Serampore ”’ (N) eos | Serampore eee | Weekly --» | Basanta Kumar Basu, Hindu, Kayas- 400 
tha ; age 35 years. 
168 |“ Sisu” (P) . eee ' Calcutta .. | Monthly --- ; Baradakanta Majumdar, Hindu, 8 000 
. Kayastha ; age 40 years. 
169 |“ Saurabha’’ ... -e- | Dacca ia Do. Kedar Nath Majumdar, Hindu, 1,000 
Kayastha ; age 41 years. | 
170 | “ Silpa-o-Suhitya ” (P) eee | Chiusura ae Do. eee | Netai Chand Mukherji, Hindu, | 350 
ts ad Brahmip, age 36 years. 
171 | “* Siksha-o-Swasthya ” (P)... | Calcutta ove Do. - ee | Atul Chandra Sen. M A. B.L., se ak 200 
: , age 40 years. | 
172 |“ Sikshak ” (P) ee | Barisal “ Do. -- | Revd. W. Carey ; age 57 years... 125 
173 | ‘* Siksha Prachar” (P) ~~... | Mymensingh Do. Maulvi Moslemuddin Khan Chow- ;. 1,000 
dhury ; age 37 years. 
174 | “ Siksha Samachar ” (N)_ ... | Dacca wwe | Weekly «| Abinas Chandra Gupta, M.A., B.L., 1,500 
: : Vaidya ; age 38 years. 3 
175 | “‘ Snehamayi ” (P) eco | Do. .. | Monthly * oe) wd AE Geer tc ene | 700 
176 |“ Sopan ” (P) eee | Do. “ Do. Hemendra Nath Datta, Brahmo ; 250 
es age 37 years. 
177 | ° Sri Nityananda Sebak ” (P)| Murshidabad .. Do. »..{ Avinash Chandra  Kavyatirtha, 400 
Brahmin ; age 47 years. , 
178 |“ Sri Baishnav Dharma} Burdwan «| De. .-- ; Krishna Behari Goswami, Brahmin ; 300 
Prachar ” (P). age 30 years. 
179 |“‘Sri Sri Gauranga Sebak” | Calcutta Do Lalit Mohan Banerji, Hindu, Brah- 400 
(P). min, age about 58 ycars. 
180 |“ Sri Sri Krishna Chaitanya! Do. ine Do. «> | Dr. Priya Nath Nandi, age 56 years 150 
Tattwa Pracharak ” (P). | | 
181 | “Sri Sri Nitya Dharma” (P) - | Kalighat Do. Satya Nath Biswas... i 300 
182 | ** Sri Sri Vaishnava Sengiai ” Calcutta Do. Madhusudan Das Adhikari, Vaish- 600 
(P). : nab ; age 32 years. 
—©-183 | *§ Sri Sri Vishnu Priya-| Do. oo t Weekly Nisi Kanta Sen, Hindu, Baidya age 1,290 
o-Ananda Bazar Pa- 32 years. . 
trika °° (N). 
184 | “Sumati” (P)... ‘ee | Dacca .- | Monthly Purna Chandra Ghosh, Kayastha ; 431 
age 41 vears. | 
185 | * Suprabhat"' (P) eee] Calcutta on Do. .- | Sm. Kumndini Mitra, Brahmo ; age 900 
31 years. | 
186 | “Suraj” (N) eee | Pabna wo. | Weekly ... | Manmatha Nath Sanyal iis 500 
187 | “Suhrit” (P) ... e. | Calcutta ...|Monthly .. not Pada Das, B.a.. Brahmo ; age 300 
years. } 
‘188 | ‘‘Subrid ” (FP) .:. | ie Do. ... | vatindra Mohan Gupta, Hindu, 
| Baidya ; age about 37 years. : 3)0 
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No. | Name of publication; ] Where published.| © Edftion. jg * Name, caste and age of Editor. {| Circulation. 
Bengali—concluded. eae SS 
189 |“ Surakhi ’' (P) | oe | Contai. . we-| Monthly —... | Baranashi Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin ; | 804 
: age 4h years 
190 | “ Swarnakar Batdhav’ (P) | Calcutta coon] | Ae .«-| Nagendra Nath..Shee, ™.A.,; gold- 500 
: sinith by caste ; age 42 years. 
191: |‘ Swastha Samachar” (P)... Do. oe Du «> | Dr. Kartik Chandra Bose, m.B, ... 4,000 
192 |* Tambuli Patrika” (P) wt - Do. ..-| Rajendra Nath Som, Tambuli ; age we 
ne eset 33 years. j ae 
Z 
193 | “Tambuli Samaj” (P) ~~ .«..| ~— Do. oval we. .. | Rajkristo Paul and others, Hinda,/| _ 300 
| , .| Tambuli ; age 37 yemes. 4 
194 | “ Tapabar.” (P) «| Du. ood -oe.| Shyam Charan Sarkar, Hindu, 700 
| | Kayastha ; age 40 years. 
195.| Tattwa Keumudi” (P) ...| Dv. .. | Fortnightly ... | Lalit Mohan Das, m.a., Brahmo ; age 5110 
| | 43 years. 
196 |“ Tattwa Manjari ” int ...| Morthly _... | Kali Charan Basu ; age about 42 690 
years. 
197 | * Tattwa-bodhivi Patrika”...; Do. ous |. EM. .» | Rabindra Nath Tagore, Brahmo sage 300 
53 years. 
198 | “ Theatre’ (N)° aie Do. .. | Weekly Moni Lal Banerji, Brahmin ; age 800 
about 30 years. 
199 | “ Toshini”’ (P) -»-» | Dacca .. | Monthly «| Anukul Chandra Gupta, Baidya ; 1,250 
age 43 years. 
200 “Trade Gazette ’’ (P) Calcutta Do. Kamal Hari Mukherji .-» | 900 to 1,000 
201 | “ Triveni ” (P)... eee | Gacha Do. Satis Chandra Chakravarti, Brah- 100 
min; age 41 -years. 
: 202 |“ Tripura Hitaishi” (MN)... | Comilla ..| Weekly ... | Afazuddin Ahmad... i 600 
9083 |“ Uchchasa’’ (P) ove | Calcutta Mouthly -s:.| Bhabataran Basn, Hindu, Kayastha ; 150 
| age 34 years. 
ga | * Udiediens ” (Pp) “st 1b. a. a .. | Swami Saradananda ... we 1.500 
2065 | ‘“ United Trade Gazette” (P)} Do. at ot ... | Narayan Krishna Goswami, Brah-| 3,009 to 
) 7 min ; age 29 years. 10,000 
Brahmin ; age 27 years. ! : 
207 |“ Utsav” (P) ... . | Calcutta at ee -»» | Ramdayal Majumdar, m.a., and others| . 1,000 
208 | **Vaetavaha” (N) _ ... | Ranaghat Weekly ... | Girija Nath Mukherji, Hindu, Brah- 415 
| ee ae = | min ; age 45 years. 3 
209 | “* Vasudha” (P) .»- | Calcutta .. | Monthly .. | Banku Behari Dhar, Baidya ia ) 500 
910 | ‘* Vijaya * (6). Do. Do, Manoranjan Gnha Thakurta, Hindu, 700 
3 Kayastha ; age 5.3 years. : 
911 | * Viswadut” (N) ...| Howrah ..| Weekly .. | Nogendra Nath Pal Chowdhury, 2,000 
4 } Hindu, Kayasthe ; age 38 years. | | 
912 | “ Viswavarta” (N)_... | Dacca ee | Do. ... | Abinash Chandra Gupta, Vaidya 7 1,009 
age 38 years. 
213 | ‘‘ Yamuna” (P) oe | Calcutta oo | Montaty .«. | Phanindra Nath Pal, B.A., Kayastha ; 900 
age 32 years. 
214 | ‘* Yubak’’ (P) a ose ~ sos] a ... | Yogananda ~ Pramanick, Brahmo ; $00 
age 40 years. | 
English- Bengali. . : | | 3 
215 |“ Ananda Mohsen College Mymensingh .,,| Monthly — ... | Kumud Bandbu Chakravarti, Hindu, | 300 
Magazine.” (P). | Brahmin. | 
: a <o | . 3 et a 
916 | “ Bangavasj College Magazine”) Calcutta wi we |G. C. Basu; Hindu Kayastha ; 600 
(P). | age 49 years. 
-- 4 ; { ‘ ears Bi | a eee eee ar tae > Mie _— 
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No. Name of publication: Where:published.| ~ Edition. Naina, oante and age of t Baitor: | Circulation. 
Engtish-Benguli—concluded. ae 
217; “ Commercial Advertiser ” (®) ‘Calcutta woo | Weekly —_... | Radha: Kiasen Mukherji, Hindu, |: . 260 
we a ees Brahmin ; age 5) years. | 
218 | “ Dacca College Mogazine" ’ Dacca -e | Quarterly ..,| Mr. R. B. Bamsbotham, and Bidlm- | 6u0 
(P). | bhushan Goswami, Hindu, Brahmin oe 
219 | * Dacoa Gazette ” (N) Do. woe | Weekly | Satya Bhusan Dutt Roy, we! ; 500 
age 48 years. : 
220 | ‘“ Dacca Review” (P) sos | Do. + | Monthly _... | Satyendra Nath Bhadra and Bidhw. 80 
3 bhushan Goswami. - 
221 | Fraternity” ... wee | Calcutta .. | Quarterly ...| Kevd. W. E. 8. Holland pee 200 
922 | « Jagannath Oollege Maga-| Do. -» | Monthly —_.., | Rai Lalit Mohan Chatterji Bahadur, 909 
rine” (P). Brahmo. o 
; 
223 | « Rajshahi College Magazine ” | Dacca -- | Quarterly ...| Board of Professors, Rijshabi ‘300 
ee. oe College. : is 
224 | * Rangpur Dikpra- | Rangpur Weekly eco | Pramatha Nath De... eee - 300 
kash °’ (N). 
226 |- Ripon College Mavazine ’’ | Calcutta -»» | Bi-monthly ... | Sukumar Dutta, m.a., Hindu, Kayas- | 2.098 
(P.) tha ; age 30 years. 3 
226 | + Sanjaya” (N) ete , Faridpur Monthly _... | Rama Nath Ghosh, Hindu, Kayas- |. 500 
: tha; age about 41 years. | 
227 | * Scottish Cherclan College Caleutta ... | Five issues in | Revd. J Watt, m.a., and S, C. Ray 1,206 
Magazine’ (P). , the year. 
228 | i Tippera Guide ” (CN). mn Comilla Weekly ee | Rajani Kanta Gupta, Hindu, Vaidya ; 300 
age 49 years. 
| Garo. 
229 “ Achikni Ribeng” (P)  ... | Calcutta we | Monthly ... | Miss E. C. Bond and W. C. Mason 550 
230 66 Phriv g Phring o (P) oe Do. cece Do. eee D. McDonald ece eee | 460 
Hindi. | 
231 | Bharat Mites " (N)... | Calcutta oor | Weekly «> | Babu Ambika Prasad Baghai, Hindu, | 3000 
| Brahmin ; age 40 years. 
232 | Bir Bharat" (N)° ...| Do. Do. eo. | Pandit Ramapanta Dobey, Hindu, 1,500 
: Brahmiai ; age 32 7 ars. | , * 
233 | *§ Calcutta Samachar’) Do. ie t i. >| Amrita Lal Chakravarti; -Hiodu,) - 290 
(N) : Brahmin ; age about 60 years. 
234 | Chota Nagpur Dut Patrika ” | Ranchi -- | Monthly —...| Revd. E. H. Whitley, Christian... | 450 
(P). : 
235 |‘: Daily Price List” (M@)  ... | Calcutta o Do. -e | Bhupat Ram coe ite 250 
236 | * Dainik Bharat, Do. «» | Daily Babu Ram Parad Kar, Hindu, 2,500 
i Mitra” (N). ot Kshateiya ; age 33 years. : 
237 | ‘‘ Daragar Daptar ”’ (P) i --- | Monthly ...| Ram Lal Burman, Hindu, Ksha- 800 
| 3 3 eae. | triya ; age 29 years. | u 
238 | * Hindi Vangavasi”’ (N)| Do. oe | Weekly ee | Harikissan Joahar, Hindu, Ksha- | . 5,500 
Pigs. triya.; age 39 years. : : 
239 |‘* Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskar” | Do. Monthly _... | Padmaraj Jaina, Hindu, Jain ; age coece 
(P). about 40 years. | 
240 | “‘ Manoranjan ” (RP) ooo | Do. one Do. | Ishweri Prasad Sharma, Hindu, | 500 
: Brahmin ; age 52 years. 
241 | : 
** Marwari ” (N) wet De oe | Weekly Iswar Prasad Sharma, Hindu, 300 
: Brahmin ; age 44 years. 
aE re 
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No. Name of publication. ___ | Where published.| Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. | Circulation. 
| Hindi—cenclided. ; | 
242 |“ Ratoakar “ (P) ... | Caloutta. Montlily ..» | Hari Kissen Joahar. Hindu, Keha- 1,000 
; i | triya ; age 38 ycars 
243 | “ Swastha Samachar ” (P) ...| Do. Do. -» | Dr. Kartic Chandra Bose, Hindu, A50 
Kayastha ; age 45 vears. 
. Parvatiya. 
244 |“ Gurkha Khabar Kogat ” (P) | Darjeeling Monthly eo | Revd. G. P. Pradhan, Christian ; 400 
3 age 62 years. 
| Persian. 
245 | *§ Habtul Matin’ (N) ... | Calcutta Weekly .ee | Saiyid Jelaluddin, Muhammadan : | 1,500 
: age 70 years. 
Poly-lingual. 
246 | “ Printers’ Provider ” (P) ... | Calcutta Monthly  . | 8. T. Jones oe see 500 
Sanskrit. 
247 |  Vidyodaya"’ (P) - | Calcutta .- | Monthly -  ...| Bhaba Bibhuti Bidyabhushan, ».a., 500 
Hindu, Brahmin ; age 33 years. 
Bengali-Sans. rit. S: 
248 | “ Aryya Prabha” (P) Chittagong Montlily ooo | Kunja Behari Tarkasiddhanta. 500 
be | $3 Brahmin. : : 
249 | ‘ Hindu Patrika ” (P) . | Jesgore Do. -e- | Rai Yadu Nath Mazumdar Bahadur, - 940 
Barujibi ; age 61 years. 
250 | “Sri Vaishnava Sevika” (F) | Calcutta Do. Hari Mohan Das Thakur... ek 400 
| Urdu. — 
251 | “ Auwar-ul- Akhbar ” -- | Calcutta Daily .-. | Mau'avi Muhammad Irshad [Tossain, 800 
uhamuinadan ; age 40 years. 
252 | ‘‘ Negare Bazm ” (P) o Do. Monthly .»|Muhammad Sayed Hossan Askari, 400 
M.A.; age 27 years, and another. 
253 | “ Refaqut’ (N)° a) Oh Daily .-» | Munshi Muhammad Nazimuddin 700 
Ahmed, Muhammadan ; age 42 
years. | : 
254 |“ Durbin” (IN) ... at ot ... | Mr. A. M. Subrawardy se 800 
255 | * Resalat ” (N) ‘a Do. - Do. .. | Maulvi Golam Hassain, Mubammad- 2,000 
} an ; age about 31 years. 
256 | “ Resalut ” (P)... oe Do. Monthly Maulvi Golam Hossain, Muham- 400 - 
i madan ; age about 30 years, 
257 | “Safir” (N) ... ot Daily .. |Hakim Ali Hussain Safir si 1,900 
258 | “ Tandrsut ’’ (P) ss Do. ee | Monthly .-. | Dr. Kartik Chandra Bose, Hindu, 250 
Kayastha ; age 45 years. 
259 | “ Tarjoman ” (N) sae Do Daily ... | Saiyid Ali Kumani, Mussalman : age 1,000 
gos 7 about 36 years. 
260 | * Tirmez ee’’ (IN)® a Do. Do. .. | Saiyid Ali Asgar Termzel, Muham- 200 
madan; age about 25 years. 
Uriya. | 
261 | “ Utkal Varta”... ... |Calcutta Weekly ...| Mani Lal Moharana, Karmakar by 200 
caste ; age about 50 years. 
* Suspended, 
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II.—Home_e ApMINISTRATION. 


(a)\—Police. 


j 


AFTER referring to the new awakening in the country, the Charu Mihir  cuanc min, 
Proposed aboiition of the Arme (cuutta) of the 11th January, deplores the “™'™ '" 
At t:CtS”«C(Csé# Oita state of the people and goes on to say :— 
We are being kept in this condition for a long 
time. England is just and a lover of liberty. Yet there is no amelioration in 
our condition. The crying need of the country is the abolition of the Arms 
Act, so that we may defend ourselves from depredations of wild beasts. Will 
Government kindly see to this ? 
2. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 20th January regrets to say that _S#%'vaN!, 
though under the law reliable persons can obtain “"""”” 
licenses for the possession of firearms, officials, 
whose duty it is to grant these licenses, are always 
eager to deprive the public of this privilege. In support of its remarks, the 
tet refers to the recent case at Faridpur and also to the fact that gun licenses 
ave been reduced by 60 per cent. in Madras. All this will only make the 
Indian public absolutely helpless against dacoits and wild beasts. No amount 
of police will be able to protect a people who cannot defend themselves. 
3. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 21st January says that the large | saul 
‘ | number of persons annually killed in Indiaby wild ““ —" — 
a of beasts and the proving insecurity of life and 
: property caused by the depredations of dacoits all 
go to prove the necessity of freely granting firearms to the Indians. The law 
may disarm law-abiding people but there are others more adventurously 
inclined. When they do not find legitimate vent for their spirit by being 
allowed to fight for the Empire, they are tempted to deviate into wrong courses 
and take to dacoities and similar crimes. 
4. The Rayat (Calcutta) of the 17th January publishes the following | “™*" 
3 letter from the pen of acorrespondent, complaining "=~ | 
against chaukidars in general and the village 
_ chaukidar in particular :— 
With due respect our humble submission is that we have been regularly 
paying the chaukidari tax. But the chaukidars do not keep watch for more 
than five or seven days in the year. Not only is this the case in our village, but 
it is so almost everywhere. We cannot understand whether the chaukidars 
are employed only for tax-collecting or for keeping watch. If their duty is to 
keep watch, let them enjoy the proceeds of the tax after properly doing so. Let a 
handbook, containing dates and signatures of villagers, be kept showing that 
the chaukidars regularly perform their duty. : 
We fail to understand what good is done to the village by chaukidars. As 
it is, they present themselves at the thana once or twice a week. When the 
Daroga Babu visits the village, they, to a certain extent, do the peon’s work, 
which may be done just as well by a constable. With this exception, there is 
no work for the chaukidars to do. 
Chaukidars, like other people, could sleep at ease in their houses after 
performing their household tasks and present themselves at the thana once a 
week—this being their only duty. If they are told to go about and catch 
thieves, they say “‘ Can thieves and bad characters be kept under control by 
keeping watch.” If this is so, then why are the hands (earthen cooking-pots) 
and lotas (brass water-vessels) of poor villagers put up to auction to realise the 
tax. Government ought to see to this. | 
Shaikh Abdul Salam, the chaukidar of our village, Ahmadpur, has been 
working for two years. But he did not keep watch for more than eight days 
during this period, and this, too, not before 10 p.m. Although repeatedly 
warned, he would not do his duty. 
However my humble supplication to the authorities is that they would do 
their poor subjects a favour by seeing that the chaukidars properly perform 


**Self-defence and the Arms 
Act.”’ 


A complaint against village 
chaukidars. . 


their duty. 
(Sd.) Humble Sri Manamup Kua ia, 
Ahmadpur, 
Dacca. 
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5. The Mohammadi (Calcutta) of the 14th January writes as follows :— 

Maulvi Imamuddin is an inhabitant of 
Western India. He has been living in Calcutta 
for some time and carrying on business at Colootola. He is universally 
believed to be a conscientious and orthodox Musalman. During the wars in 
Tripoli and the Balkans, he displayed great zeal in raising funds for the aid 
of the families of Turkish soldiers killed and wounded in the wars, and from 
that time earned the respect of the Moslem community of Calcutta. He also 
laboured hard for the preservation of the mosques at Cawnpore and Lashkar- 
pur. His field of action is confined to Calcutta and particularly to Colootola 
and Sinduriapati. He is not much known to people in other parts of Calcutta. 
He has recently, by Government order, been interned at Darjeeling. He is 
above 60 and his influence is confined to Colootola and Sinduriapati. People 
fail to understand what Government will gain by interning such an inoffensive 
and powerless man in a cold place like Darjeeling at this time of the year, or 
what harm he has done to Government. Among our acquaintances Maulvi 
Imamuddin is the fifth person who has been interned, his predecessors in this 
respect being Mr. Jafar Ali, Mr. Mohammad Ali, Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. 
Mahmud. No one has the right to gainsay Government’s right to rule or to 
frame and repeal laws.as it pleases. The hard life of the interned persons is 
proof that serving one’s country or community is now-a-days a thing beset with 
danger. Weare of opinion that Government, in these evil days, ought to adopt 
a policy of conciliation and thereby establish its ascendancy in the hearts of 
the people. | 

6. Referring to the assassination of Sub-Inspector Madhusudan Bhatta- 

b hina whe quae.” a the Nayak (Calcutta) of the 18th January 
writes :— 

Since motor-car dacoities became frequent in Calcutta the police have 
been keeping strong guard over the city at night. But as if to show the police 
that anarchical crimes can be committed even in the day and in a _ broad 
thoroughfare, the anarchists have murdered another police officer. There is 
nothing to say on the recent outrage, for we have already expressed our opinion 
on such crimes. We must, however, remark that we cannot blame the police 
for allthis. Unless the whole Police Department is reformed root and branch, 
and unless new methods of detection are adopted, anarchical crime will never 
be stamped out. So long as the old way of doing things is not done away with 
such’mishaps are bound to occur. We feel pity for the poor police officers 
who are doing their best to discharge their duties and are being killed like 
so many rats. And there is no chance of this state of things changing for the 
better in the near future. 

7. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 18th January has the follow- 

ing :— 

i police: oicer mur- , From the outrage it is apparent that the 

deceased Inspector was shadowed by his assassins 
for some time before his murder, and that these men were well informed of 
the movements of the police. So far anarchical outrages had| been committed 
at night, but the present affair took place in broad daylight and in a crowded 
thoroughfare as if in mockery of the elaborate arrangements made for guard- 
ing the city at night. One must say that the anarchists managed the affair 
very cleverly. 
_ Now, it must be admitted, that it is very difficult to catch men who keep 
themselves well informed of the movements of the police and who can maintain 
a very cool head even when committing a murder. The culprits concerned 
in the present case must have been well acquainted with the surroundings 
of the place where they committed the crime, for otherwise they could not 
have escaped so easily and so effectively. Unlike ordinary men, such a grave 
crime did not cause them any excitement, but they committed the deed and 
walked away quite cooly. Such men are veritable devils. We do not, there- 
fore, blame the police for their failure to catch them. There are about 10,000 
mufassal boys in Calcutta who look much alike in dress. Once the young 
anarchists get among their friends and fellow-students, it is very difficult to 
pick them out. The only way to remedy the mischief is by obtaining informa- 
tion of the haunts of the anarchists, removing the causes which drive young 
men to anarchism, and reforming the system of education. The fact that a 
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murder can be committed in broad daylight and the culprits vanish into thin 
space as it were, shows that the anarchist organisation is a gigantic affair. 
And until the whole organisation is broken up anarchical crimes will not be 


stamped out. 
8. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 20th January writes :— NAYAK, 
Anarchism in Bengal. It is very difficult to say which boys are good, ~~". 


which are bad, which are revolutionists, or which 
are not. None of us know, have any true information about, the kind ot 
feeling animating our students, about the channels in which their views and 
opinions are being directed. The student community is now wholly out of 
our control; neither ourselves nor Surendra Nath knows what they want or 
what they do. The student community is quite a riddle to us—we cannot, 
therefore, say anything as to how anarchy is being introduced and is spread- 
ing in the country. But we feel that it inevitably exercises a fascination 
upon boys and youths. None can tell whither so many respectable and well- 
to-do lads are disappearing. We know nothing whatever as to what they do, 
where they live, and how they live. Indeed, even the higher officers of the 
police which Government maintains at the cost of crores of rupees annually 
have not been able to trace their movements. These students are not afraid 
either of imprisonment, or of oppression, or of transportation, or the gallows. 
None can tell what it is that has so suddenly transformed the disposition otf 
the sons of foppish Bengali Babus. What can be stranger than this, that 
the same Bengali youths who 10 years ago fainted when they saw a drop of 
blood are now unhesitatingly killing men and children! 

Unless the etiology of this disease is ascertained, its treatment cannot be 
determined upon. e can guess in some measure why this cult of revolu- 
tion has developed in our country, but we cannot tell what manner of education 
and training it is which has brought about and is bringing about such a great 
change in the disposition of the sons of Bengali Babus. The study of the 
Gita and of the Chandi does not transform men into assassins. The practice 
of devotions and austerities cannot lead a man to take upon himself the func- 
tion of meting out punishment which belongs to God himself. People who 
are Saktas and Tanitriks do not organise bands of dacoits. We have seen and 
mixed with sadhus and sanyasis of various kinds, but we never came across one 
whose teaching could lead to the growth-of these anarchists in Bengal, Yet 
judging from the stories which are told and from other external signs, we 
are led. to suppose that without the guidance of a saintly preceptor, such a 
change in the disposition of the youth of a whole nation cannot be pees! 
about. They must have some sanyasis behind them—and there are probably 
some Europeans also to guide them. That explains why their work is so 
methodical, why their hands are so skilful, why they are so fearless. Undoubt- 
edly there is a large body of these anarchists. And we can confidently assert 
that they know very well how to keep their own counsel. Since the execu- 
tion of Kanai, no trace has been obtained of the real miscreants. In spite 
of the death and imprisonment of so many people, the real affair remains 
unexplained and inexplicable. This shows that these anarchists are not a 
body to be trifled with, that they are filled with the enthusiasm of a higher 
purpose than mere greed or revenge. That purpose they really regard as 
dearer than life itself. So it must be inferred that there are sanyasts, skilful 
devotees in their gang. Judging from the way in which they disappear aiter 
committing murders and dacoities, it must be inferred that they know Euro- 
pean methods of work, that many Europeans are directing them. 

If these guesses of ours are correct, it will be utterly impossible for the 
existing police force to lay these criminals by the heels. The respectable 
classes of the country have never been well disposed towards the police. The 
masses too are very afraid of the police and do not care to cross their shadow. 
A feeling of enmity towards the police is always present in the minds of the 
people. The people seem to get some pleasure in cheating the police and 
punishing them. The Detective Police in particular are hated by the public. 
Thus it comes about that when policemen are murdered, the offenders are never 
caught. Moreover, the anarchists have their ramifications: spread all over 
the country. Many of them help the poor and minister to their wants. Many 
of them have won over the people of the country. Many people try to shield 
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them from the police. And those who act thus, are not betrayed by their 
countrymen. ‘Thus the people generally are absolutely inimical or at least 
indifferent to the police, while there is probably nobody prepared to sacrifice 
his life in the service of Government. Government servants generally do 
just as much as is absolutely necessary—they never of their own accord help 
Government. Police officers who actively try to repress anarchists, goiny 
beyond what is exactly necessary to enable them to continue in office, get 
murdered. It comes about, therefore, that men who are generally in the favour 
of Government are in danger of their lives. It will, therefore, never be possi- 
ble for the police to stop anarchism by resorting to the old methods 

9. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 20th January writes as follows :— 

as There is no denying the fact that the darkness 

Journey to the same desiination : as , . , 
attended with diffrent results— Shrouding the political field of Bengal is becoming 
Different methods of dealing with denser as time goes on. It would no longer do to 
political crime jn diffrent part live ostrich-like in fancied security with our eyes 
ee shut. If we keep our eyes shut we shall not be able 
to see, but the danger that threatens us will not be averted, but make an easy 
victim of us. Itis time we kept our eyes open. The poison of the black cobra 
which pervades our system is not to be eliminated by merely ignoring its 
existence. The day is gone when such a magical formula had its result. The 
policy of ignoring danger has not had hitherto any satisfactory result. The 
peril is daily becoming serious. It is indispensable now to think of the future 
and of a remedy. : 

The shadow of insecurity is closimg round the whole of Bengal in ever 
deepening gloom. The capital itself is not free from danger. Reports of 
dacoities, conspiracies and murders are making the peace-loving Bengali 
shudder. There is no end of strict watch, internments, prosecutions, trials 
and punishments. But nothing is having the desired result. Unrest is 
spreading like a flame which has had clarified butter poured upon it, and with 
its lolling tongue is consuming the peace and happiness of the country. 

Those gratuitous counsellors of our rulers, the Anglo-Indian newspapers, 
are counselling them to rule the country with a rod of iron. One of these 
counsellors unblushingly recommended the other day—“ Shut up everybody 
whom there is the least reason to suspect or you will not be able to suppress this 
unrest,” as if repression was.an infallible panacea for all political troubles. 
But what if this infallible panacea should prove unavailing? In this world, 
do what one will, one cannot get quite free from doubts and misgivings. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that irresponsible and 
unsympathetic but petted Anglo-Indian editors should counsel repression and 
catch at it as a drowning man catches at a straw. But is the lesson of futility 
preached by the recent history of repression one to be disregarded ? 

Anarchists have been punished with death, internment, etc. The whole 
country has been shackled by repressive legislation. But has all this served 
to cure the unrest? The public do not believe it. The policy of repression is 
being followed now, and we can well imagine that it will be followed with the 
ereatest possible rigour if the occasion demands it. For it is the main duty 
of Government to preserve peace and order and uphold the dignity of the law. 
But is there no other means of curing the unrest? 

The Boer General De Wet rebelled against the English Government during 
a terrible crisis and joined England’s mortal foe, the Kaiser. But the English 
Government forgave De Wet, and as a result of this unparalleled generosity, 
De Wet has devoted himself heart and soul to the service of the Empire. 


According to our Shastras conciliation, gifts, creation of disunion and 


repression are the four means by which a King is to rule. 

In South Africa the English Government tried repression first, but it later 
on tempered repression with conciliation. 

On the other hand, persons convicted or suspected of sedition in India 
have hitherto been dealt with in obedience to the policy of repression. Is there 
no room for conciliation in this field? Is what is possible in South Africa 
impossible in India ? 

The Bengalee has quoted Ruskin on the essential nobility and beauty of 
human nature and recommended to Government a policy of forgiveness and 
conciliation. What harm can there be in Government assuming that “ human 
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nature is a noble and beautiful thing ” even in India and adopting experi- 
mentally a policy of conciliation ? 
10. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 21st January supports the 
Decoities in Calcutta. circular issued by the Commissioner of Police in 


Calcutta authorising police Sergeants and officers 
above them to Keep firearms, and adds that selected and reliable men among the 


citizens of Calcutta should be permitted to keep revolvers and other firearms 
without a license. | 

11. The following is a full translation of an article which appeared in 

the Nayak (Calcutta) of the 21st January :— 

Thefts and dacoities are taking place all over 
: the province, and unrest, discontent and fear pre- 
vail everywhere. It was the pride of British rule that under it even the tiger 
and the timid cow could drink water side by side, that a common servant 
could safely walk 20 miles with a bag containing Rs. 10,000. Relying on 
this security, we came to adopt a life of luxury and ease. We have none of 
us a single dao or axe in our house. If we want to drink cocoanut-water we 
have to get the fruit peeled by the shopkeeper. We can never get any big 
fish dressed in the house for we have no large fish knife, and the small one we 
have is blunt. We cannot keep any stick more than 2 inches in thickness, 
for since Sir Frederick Halliday’s time the possession of thick lathis has been 
eeneccnag And yet it is now very difficult for us to protect our life and 

onour. Young anarchists are doing whatever they like. They are commit- 
ting dacoities anywhere and everywhere in Calcutta and robbing anybody they 
choose. . By. what means can our life and honour be protected now ? 

We have given our readers a full description of what anarchism is in 
our opinion. The remedy for the mischief should now be found out. The 
police are to maintain the peace but they are undermanned. The police force 
should be strengthened and reformed. It will no longer do to keep the peace 
with the rod as used to be the case in the old days. The present-day dacoit 
and murderer are criminals of a different type from their predecessors of old, 
who generally belonged to the lowest castes. So unless the old ways of deal- 
ing with such criminals are given up the new mischief will not be remedied. 
The police, however, have not been able to grasp the full significance of the 
new state of things and to adapt their methods of work to it. We, therefore, 
make the following suggestions :— 


“Preserving the peace in the 
province.’’ 


(1) The Hindustani Parawallas, who alike in physique and courage, 
are quite a worthless lot, should be removed from the service 
and Bengali youths taken in their place in increasing numbers. 

(2) Young Bengali graduates should be appointed as Inspectors and 
Sub-Inspectors. ; 

(3) The salaries of the lower ranks of the police service should be 
increased and high-caste Bengali youths should be induced by 
all means to take up police service. 

(4) Every policeman should be trained in the use of firearms, and young 
men who can ride and drive motor cycles and ordinary bicycles 
should be admitted into the police service. 

(5) Englishmen who cannot speak the Bengali language fluently or have 
no personal knowledge of the roads and communications of the 
areas under their jurisdiction, should not be made the Burra 
Sahebs of the force. | 

(6) Bribery and the getting up of false cases should be ay age and 
the practice of doing dirty work under orders from the higher 
authorities should be abolished. 

(7) Zemindars, well-known pleaders and Government servants should 
be permitted to keep rifles and revolvers and be taught their 
use. The rigour of the Arms Act should be relaxed. 


It will not do to distrust the people any more. Selected and reliable men 
should be trusted with firearms; for who knows that those who are now kill- 
ing only Bengali policemen will not before long be bolder and kill English 
police officers as well? If the people be unarmed as they are now they can 
never be expected to help their rulers, nor cam they ever have the will to do 
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so. If a section of the people be selected as the objects of trust they are sure 
to do their best to deserve the trust and to sacrifice even their lives for protect- 
ing their rulers and maintaining the prestige of Government: If Govern- 
ment neglect to do this the people will not be able to help them. The anarchists 
are all educated men, who know the law, are informed of the secrets of Gov- 
ernment and are well acquainted with the ideas and feelings of their country- 
men. Over and above all this, they possess firearms and are well-skilled in 
their use. No one but a madman will dare risk his life in facing them. If 
the people at large find the anarchists getting powerful day by day they will 
be compelled to make friends with them and to try to propitiate them in 
secret. No one wants to die. Nobody will be eager to die by helping Gov- 
ernment in the work of administration, and the fear of losing life and honour 
is sure to drive the people into entering into some understanding with the 
anarchists. It should, therefore, be the duty of Government to get the people 
under their influence before such a thing happens. It will not serve any 
purpose to weaken the people and thereby get them under control; for the 
enemy is very powerful and very clever, and the whole-hearted help of the . 
public is required to put him down. This help can only be had by reposing 
perfect trust in the people or at least a certain section of them. It will not 
do to simply say that they are trusted, but they will have to be given proof 
of their enjoying that confidence by being allowed to possess firearms. 

Sons of men who are thorough “ loyalists ” should be enlisted into the 
police service, and the ranks of the police should be strengthened from the ranks 
of those who are responsible for the creation of the anarchist propaganda; the 
thorn should be removed with the help of a thorn; the fish should be fried in its 
own oil. The policy which enabled our rulers to obtain possession of this vast 
Empire will have to be followed in order to maintain its possession. If 
anarchists come from among educated young men, it is with the members of 
that community that the entire police force should be remodelled. We say 
this after careful deliberation. Peace will not be preserved in Bengal any 
more by Gurkhas and Hindustani Parawallas alone. The task should be 
placed in the hands of Bengalis. Bengal is not to be ruled by force of arms, 
but what is wanted is sharp intelligence, honesty, spiritedness, and the placing 
of perfect confidence in the people. Mere sweet words will serve no practical 
purpose in Bengal—such words must be followed by deeds. - Bengal ds not the 
whole of India, and the Viceroy has done well in moving to Delhi from Bengal. 
Bengal should now be governed according to the ideas and feelings of Bengalis. 
The old policy must be abandoned altogether and a new policy adopted in the 
administration; otherwise whatever will be done now will be useless, no 
matter how rigorously it may be done. And this fact is being very clearly 
explained at every step by anarchists. Therefore, those who still cling to the ' 
old system of administration should be removed regardless of their feelings 
and regardless of all sense of delicacy. We do not think we shall be able to 
speak so frankly again. May we hope that our intelligent Governor, Lord 
Carmichael, will give our observations careful consideration? The more 
unrest increases in the country the more will the influence and prestige of the 
English decrease. And such a thing would not be good either for the rulers 
or for the ruled. English rule in this country is based on prestige, and it will 
not at all be prudent to destroy that prestige. 

12. The Mohammadi (Calcutta) of the 21st January has the following :— 

Arrests are now taking place frequently in 
Calcutta. After the arrest of Maulvi Imamuddin 
another Musalman of Colootola has been arrested. A pleader of the High 
Court has also been arrested. The rumour in the town is that arrests will now 
go on very briskly. In the absence of definite information from Government 
as to how these internments are calculated to promote the peace of the country 
we are bound to protest against this shortsighted policy, for we believe it to 
be prejudicial to Government and the people alike. Although the Defence of 
India Act has been dignified with the appellation of law, the people refuse to 
recognise it as such. They want just laws befitting the English Government. — 
Both Government and the people are well acquainted with the true character 


Arrests. 


_ of the Indian police, and after the many instances of false evidence got up by 


the police in murder and other cases it can by no means be regarded as just to 
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intern people of position and respectability in this country on the mere report 
of the police. It is men who have devoted themselves to the service of their 
country and their community and are therefore loved and esteemed by the 
public who are being singled out for internment under this Act. This can do 
no good but only harm. Besides, this will furnish a handle to Germany to 
proclaim far and wide that dire sedition is rife in India, so that the English 
Government has been reduced to the necessity of ruling the country with ever 
increasing severity. Those who do not hesitate to tell downright lies are not 
likely to be backward in exaggerating things. Every one can see what the 
result of this will be. It is from a sense of our duty as journalists that we feel 
bound to make these observations. 
13. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 22nd January has the following :— 


— ; ; We and our police are really busily engaged 
sug clindman's buft."-~Thovg't in playing blindman’s buff. We, the people of 
outrages in Calcutta. - the country, and the ruling community have and 

can have, neither of us, any definite information 
about the party of anarchists. Those among the police officers who are try- 
ing to obtain some information on the point are paying the penalty with their 
lives. We are all in the dark. There is no end, therefore, of rumours of 
various kinds that are gaining currency daily. Some say that the lads have 
a big rendezvous in the Sunderbans, others say that they have taken up their 
quarters in a mountain-cave within the dense forests of Mayurbhanj, while 
others again assert that they have their quarters within this very town of 
Calcutta, which they have shown to a police officer, whom they took blindfolded 
there. The result of all these false rumours is that the people at large are 
coming to entertain a feling of fear, wonder and esteem for the anarchists. 
For since they cannot be detected and murders and dacoities cannot be stop- 
ped, various legends are gathering round this unknown secret body with the 
result that the cult of anarchism is coming to acquire some sort of popular 
esteem. The Bengalee published the news that the dacoits who had committed 
dacoity at the house of Babu Haridas Pain, of Salkia, had carried off not 
only money but documents, which latter they had since sent back with a 
basketful of sweets. It was given out in connection with the assassination 
of Madhusudan in front of the Medical College that the lads know the art of 
making themselves invisible, for immediately after the murder they seemed 
to vanish into thin air. Strange stories, again, have been published relating 
to the circulation of the Swadhin Bharat leaflet, for some are said to have 
received it by post, while some found it in their pockets, others on their tables 
and others again under their pillows, and no one could say how the leaflet 
in question found its way into such odd and out-of-the-way places. We do 
not know what the police are doing. But if such strange rumours go on 
circulating in this fashion, it will be difficult to catch the anarchists. 
Matters seem to be getting serious daily. The anarchists are doing what- 
soever they like, killing whomsoever they please. The more lads are being 
sent to jail the more does the cult of anarchism seem to spread. The people 
at large are incapable of going deep into a question. They see the plain fact 
that the police are unable to do anything and the result is that gradually, out 
of fear and wonder, they are coming'to feel some attachment for the anarchists. 
This is not good, it will have a prejudicial effect on the preservation of 

eace. 

J 14. .The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 24th January has the follow- 

ing :— | 
' The whole province of Bengal is in a state 
of grave unrest, and thefts, dacoities and murders have become very frequent. 
Even in a city like Calcutta police officers are being done to death and the 
assassins effecting their escape. When Inspector Suresh Chandra was 
assassinated in Cornwallis Square the culprits could not be caught, because 
the surroundings of the spot where the crime took place facilitated their 
escape. In the case of the Grey Street outrage the assassins had their task 
made easy by night. But what about the recent murder in College Street 
in broad daylight? In this instance the assassins perpetrated their deed in 
a very crowded place and yet escaped. This is enough to make every peace- 
ful person shudder. : 


‘Unrest and wailings.” 
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Then, again, dacoities have become very frequent in Calcutta and 
scarcely a week passes but one hears of a case happening somewhere in the 
city. In spite of all the elaborate precautions which the police may take, 
the crime is being committed quite frequently. Formerly only big sums used 
to be looked for, but latterly even sums of Rs. 400 or Rs. 500 are being looted, 
and helpless women robbed. In the mufassal things are quite as bad. The 
Kabuli money-lender now finds dacoity a more profitable occupation, .and 
inoffensive persons are being victimised very often. 

The main cause of all this is the poverty of our people. It is a notorious 
fact. that poverty has for some years past been gnawing at the vitals of the 
Bengali community. Many a man, unable to earn money honestly, is taking 
to criminal ways, and some, again, are committing dacoities. We do not think 
that every dacoity is the work of anarchists but as the detective police is in 
their way it.is not improbable that it is they who are killing detective officers. 
We say, again, it is poverty whichi s at the root of the mischief, and unless 
this cause is removed, the crime will not be stamped out. 

15. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 18th January publishes a 

: | letter from Shaikh Jhaben Ali, of Chakdah, post 
Pt copa an Insur- office Raghunathbari, district Midnapore, alleg- 
— ing that the Crown Insurance Company, of No. 98, 
Clive Street, Calcutta, have not paid him the money due to him on the policy 
taken out by his deceased mother. The payment has been put off for a very 
long time. One A. N. Mandal, a sircar in a jute godown at No. 21-1, Pran 
Krishna Mukherjee Road, Tala, Calcutta, is the Secretary of the concern, and . 
the writer has not obtained his dues, although he has represented the matter 
to the Magistrate of Midnapore. He invites the attention of the Registrar, 
Joint Stock Companies, to the matter. 

16. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 20th January takes exception to the 
heavy securities demanded from the manager and 
printer of the Sudhakar, of Colaba, and writes 
that no one will be able to conduct a newspaper if such large sums have to be 
deposited as security. The paper asks Government to abolish the odious Press 


Act. : 


‘* Liberty of the press.” 


(b)\—Working of the Courts. 


17. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 20th January takes exception to the 
“The law's delay.” inordinately long time taken to decide the cases 
against Sarada Charan Chakravarti and Murari 
Mohan Nag, two political suspects, who were arrested in Calcutta.. The paper 
does not want to express any opinion as to the merits of the cases against them, 
but asks the Court to think of the inconvenience which repeated adjournments 
are causing them and expedite the trials as much as possible. | 
18. Referring to the incident reported from the Dainik Chandrika 
(Calcutta) of the 13th January, in paragraph 16 
of the Weekly Report on Indian Newspapers and 
Periodicals, for the week ending the 22nd January, the Mohammadi (Calcutta) 
of the 21st January observes:—. - 
We are astounded to hear of such conduct on the part of the police. Can 
a meek cultivator like Nalu Sardar have the courage to proceed against the 
police after the maltreatment he received from them under the very eyes of 
the trying Magistrate? We hear that witnesses have been frequently mal- ' 
treated in this way before in this particular Magistrate’s Court. After all 
this, we are tempted to ask whether the 24-Parganas have come to be a Muger 
muluk [land of the Mugs or Burmese (a by-word for an anarchical realm) |. 
Scarcely had we forgotten the conduct of the Basirhat Magistrate, when this 
affair occurred. We hope that the matter will be enquired into and the result 
of the enquiry communicated to the public. Before proceeding against 
budmashes it is necessary to save the people from guardians of the peace of 
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19. The Basumatz (Calcutta) of the 22nd January writes :— BasvMati, 
heed ds ty tet In the course of the trial of a case sent up by 9 ““"™"™* ""* 
police officer in the presence of a the police before a Deputy Magistrate of Alipur, 
Magistrate. it transpired that one of the witnesses had been 


assaulted by the police officer in charge of the case. The officer was perhaps 

under the impression that he would not be able to make the witness tell the 

story he would like him to tell unless he gave him a beating, and, besides, being 
“a police officer he could do anything. So he gave the man a good thrashing, 

which left marks on his person and tore away his clothes, in the presence of 

the court and a number of pleaders and mukhtears. The pleader for the 

defence, who witnessed the assault, represented the matter to the Magistrate. 

The Magistrate advised the man to bring a case against the police officer. 

We doubt, however, whether, after this assault on him, any witness will dare 

give evidence against the police. Such cases should be tried summarily. 

_ 20. Referring to the statement that Mr. Justice A. Chaudhuri will — Baxsavasr 
resign his High Court Judgeship owing to the “"'”” 

- Secretary of State’s refusal to allow him to sit on 

the Bench beyond the prescribed age-limit and thereby earn a pension, the 
Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 22nd January remarks that this, if true, is very 
much to be regretted. The retirement of such a wise, learned and impartial 
Judge from the Bench would indeed be a misfortune to the country. The 
Secretary of State ought to retain his service by making provision for a pen- 
sion 1n his case. | 


Reversion to barristership. 


(d)—Education. 


21. The following is a full translation of an article under the margin- 4!*'* C#4nvrina, 

2: ally-noted heading, which appeared in the Dainik “*""'"" 
lace? fo such things take ~~ Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 17th January :— 

In a previous issue we conveyed to our readers 
the happy news of the settlement.of the misunderstanding which had taken 
place between a Professor and certain students of the Presidency College of 

Calcutta. But we are greatly surprised and no less sorry to learn of another 
act of Professor Oaten’s from the correspondence which appears in this morn- 
ing’s Bengalee, over the signature of ‘‘ One who knows.” 

. The correspondent writes :—You have already heard of the misunder- 
standing which recentiy took place between Mr. Oaten, Professor of History 
in the Presidency College and the students of the Third year class of that 
College. The matter was settled on Mr. Oaten expressing his regret to the 
students. We thought that the matter would end there. But that has not 
been the case. This morning, when Mr. Oaten entered his class-room to 
lecture to the Third and Fourth year class students who have taken Honours 
in History, he first broke the rules of politeness by not wishing them “ Good 
morning.” He next said to the students, “ I find that there are twelve of 
you present in my class to-day, though yesterday there were only two. If 
you are free to attend my lectures or not as you like, I have also the right to 
choose to whom I shall deliver my lectures. And to bring this fact home to 
you I would ask those of you, who could not see your way to attend my lecture 
yesterday, to walk out of the room.” 

Since the Professor was not willing to lecture to them, the students left 
the class-room. They went straight to the Principal, Mr. James, to bring to 
his notice the strange order of Mr. Oaten, the like of which had never been 
heard of, or even thought of, before. The writer says that on hearing what 
the students had to say to him, Mr. James expressed his regret that a Pro- 
fessor of the College should have behaved with them in such a strange manner. 
He also added that no Professor had the right to act in such a summary way 
and that none but the Principal was entitled to take such a step. As there 
was then no time to send the boys back to their class-room, Mr. James dis- 
missed them after promising to talk to Mr. Oaten on the matter. When, how- 
ever, the students waited upon him again later on, he said that Mr. Oaten 
could not agree with his view of the matter and that be (Mr. James) had no 


right to compel him to accept his opinion. 
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We have given above a faithful description of the affair as given. by t 

correspondent of the Bengalee. Now, if all this be true, is it proper that 

frequently 
take place in the Presidency College of Calcutta, which is the premier College 
in the province? Secondly, if Professors be free to teach their pupils just as 
it may please their fancy, what is the use of keeping a Principal on a fat 
salary? If, again, Professors are each to go his own way and to indulge in 
his little whims and caprices, and if the Principal fails to make them con- 
form to his own opinions, the Principal cannot be worth the name. If an 
able and experienced man like Mr. James, who is the Principal of the premier 
College in Bengal, tells the students that it is hopeless for him to make a Pro- 
fessor like Mr. Oaten accept his opinion, to whom are the boys to appeal for a 
redress of their grievance % 

We are not acquainted with Mr. Oaten, nor have we any personal know- 
ledge as to how he has behaved with the students in the matter under dis- 
cussion. We have only reproduced an account of the matter as published in 
another paper. It is reported that Mr. Oaten has rather queer ideas about 
the people of this country, and that he gave expression to these ideas in the 
speech he delivered at the Eden Hostel about a year ago. We understand 
that in the course of that speech he remarked that ‘“‘ his mission in the East is 
to make Hellenes of barbarians.” There was no need for Mr. Oaten to tell us 
that. What with the influence of the times and what with the result of their 
education and environments, the present-day Indians have fallen very low from 
the high pinnacle of glory which their Aryan ancestors attained ages ago, and 
though members of a highly civilised race, they have taken to barbarian ways— 
for we can ourselves perceive glaring evidence of this degeneration on alt 
sides. So then it is not simply to earn a livelihood by teaching our young 
men, but with a far nobler mission—to civilise the barbarous people of India— 
that from his country beyond the seven seas, whose civilisation dates only from 
yesterday, Mr. Oaten has come to this land of ours, which was the first to be 
illumined by the light of civilisation and whose civilisation, dating from time 
immemorial, has ever furnished the ideal for other countries. And we thank 
him for this. But may we ask whether it is by the strange means described 
by the correspondent of the Bengalee that he wants to fulfil that noble mission 
of his life? Does he want to elevate the morals and civilise the young 
barbarians of this country by expressing one morning his sincere regret for 
his behaviour towards them and treating them to the same ill behaviour the 
next morning ? 


In conclusion, we say again, and say earnestly, that it is highly desirable 
that such an unseemly misunderstanding between a Professor and students 
in an institution like the Presidency College, which is the best of its kind in | 
Bengal, should be removed as soon as possible. It is high time that steps 
were taken to prevent similar things from happening in other educational 
institutions. We know that Indian students are not hot-headed like many 
students in the West, but are peace-loving and docile. It is by no means difh- 
cult for a Professor or teacher to keep them under control. What can then 
be the cause of the frictions which now occur between Professors and students 
in our educational institutions? We would suggest that the root-cause of 
the matter be found out and removed. We are inclined to think that the 
present system of education is mainly responsible for this unpleasant state 
of things. Such misunderstanding never happened in our old t6/s, chatush- 
pathis, maktabs, madrassas and pathsalas, where a stern discipline used to 
be maintained. But, alas- those days are gone, never perhaps to come back 
again. | 
’ 22. Referring to the Calcutta Presidency College students’ strike, the 
Rayat (Calcutta) of the 17th January says :— 

For causes unknown to us a certain Professor 
said something to a few students, which the stu- 
dents as a body resented. The result was a strike of all the students with the 
intention of forcing the hands of the authorities. Certain editors of leading 
newspapers, both En lish and Vernacular, supported the students in their 
attitude. Another editor received threatening letters in abusive language 
for addressing a few words of good counsel to the students. The paper 


The Presidency College students’ 
strike. 
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laments the arrogance of Indian students. Students of this country are 
noted for their respect for their teachers and superiors. If this is the standard 
of Western education as a result of which our student community has become 


so perverse and ill-mannered, it would be better if such education were banished — 


from the country. 

23. The Daintk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 18th January refers to Mr. 
Poy ee — _ . . James’ letter in the Bengalee and writes :— 

ac UCU From the letter it appears that Government 
punishes college Professors who may be concerned 
in any case like what occurred in the Presidency College. But why do such cases 
happen at all? English Professors do not look upon Indian students as boys, 
and things which would be overlooked as boyish pranks in an English school 
or College are considered almost as criminal offences in our young men. We 
may remind Mr. James of the occasion when some of his fellow-students struck 
a Professor with soda-water bottle corks. We do not quite see what he means by 
saying that Mr. Oaten does not obey him. We remember how in the good old 
days Principal Sutcliffe of the Presidency College compelled Sir (then Mr.) 
oc og Lethbridge to desist from smoking in the College. If Mr. James cannot 
make Mr. Oaten obey him, how can he expect the students to obey his 
representative and take part in the Founders’ Day celebrations? We 
should think that he is not acting as a strong man in the present case. 


24. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 19th January has the following :— 

We find that our remarks about the recent 
affair in the Presidency College have earned for us 
the displeasure of the student community. We are not sorry for this but 
rather glad that our shots have told and that our countrymen’s skin has not 
yet become tough. We have always made it a principle to speak the truth, 
regardless of the pain or anger which it may cause to anybody; and we are now 
too old to change a confirmed habit. We like boys full of animal spirit and 
take their side in every case of misunderstanding between them and their 
teachers or Professors. We should think that as soon as Mr. Oaten behaved 
with the students of the Presidency College like a hot-headed English soldier, 
they ought to have left the College building and kicked up a row in the play. 
ground, instead of quarelling with him and getting a hustling. One should 
never be very intimate with a man who is not of one’s own kith and kin. 
Principal James has been writing a number of letters in the Bengalee. But 
may we remind him of his own student days when he used to play all sorts of 
pranks and sometimes amused himself by striking his Professors with soda- 
water bottle corks? You cannot expect boys to be sober and solemn like so 
many sages. But at the same time young men must not be impertinent. We 
never care for youths with theatrical airs and carefully parted hair like that 
of Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore, and we never make a secret of our dislike for 
them. In the present instance, certafn young men have hurled some choice 
invectives against us. But even if they abuse in the foulest language we are 
old enough not to get annoyed. In fact, we feel rather amused when we are 
treated to some abuse by them. Now, we must say that between Surendra 
Nath and Rabindra Nath our boys are being spoiled. The mischief has begun 
and shauld be remedied before it is too late. We deplore also the absence of 
the old kindly feelings between students and teachers. Our educational 
institutions are now run on purely commercial lines and teachers do not care 
nsiner their pupils are well or ill-trained. It is high time the evil should be 
checked. ; 


25. Referring to the apology made to Babu Krishna Dayal, (sic) a 
Professor of the Patna College, by Mr. Jackson, 
ocigens, and Presidency College the Principal of the institution, the Sanjivant 
) (Calcutta) of the 20th January remarks :— _ 
There was absolutely no justification for Mr. Jackson’s ungentlemanly 
conduct towards Babu Krishna Dayal (sic). In the Presidency College of 
Calcutta Mr. Oaten recently behaved very rudely towards some students and 
then apologised to them. We do not place much value on these apologies and 
must say that European Professors do not behave properly towards Indian 
students and even Indian Professors. We hope we have seen the last of such 
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cases and that it will be found quite possible and convenient to teach our young 
men and to keep them under proper control without overstepping the bounds 
of politeness. 

26. The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 19th January appeals to 
the good sense of Principal James and Professor 
Oaten and asks them not to treat the students too 
harshly for going on strike. Students of all countries are alike. Youn 
students commit mischief all the world over. A special case should not be 
made of the Presidency College students. 

27. The Tarjoman (Calcutta) of the 22nd January says that the Anglo- 

Tia Indian papers look at all things from the same 

ae standpoint, whether it be a College strike or the 

speech of the President of the Moslem:League. They have got one patent 

remedy to deal with all these. It may be summed up in one word “ Force.” 

The Statesman, for instance, may be excused if it asks for the stringent 

application of the Defence of India Act when dacoity is committed in Calcutta, 

but when it asks Government officials to suppress this spirit of unrest among 

students when they go on strike—which is an everyday affair in England— 
then one is constrained to say that something is wrong with it. 


After reviewing the facts about the Presidency College strike the paper 
observes that while so much is being said about the discipline and disobedience 
of students, the spirit of discipline among the Professors is such that the 
Principal dare not interfere with them. We have read with care the discussion 
in the Press and the explanatory letter of the Principal in the Bengalee, in 
which he expressed his difficulties. We are constrained to say that the 
Principal did not pay proper attention to the policy followed by Professor 
Oaten. We do not want to advocate the students’ cause in season and out of . 
season, but there cannot be any doubt about Professor Oaten’s fault after his 
written apology. | 


28. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 22nd January has the following :— 

We gave our readers last week. a detailed 
account of the quarrel between Mr. Oaten, 
j Professor of History, Presidency College, and some 
students. We also learnt last week that’ Professor Oaten:’ had. apologised 
before some 20 or 25 students for his acts and that the matter had ended 
smoothly. The incident referred to occurred on Wednesday before last. On 
Thursday some students of the Third and Fourth year classes were present in 
class to take lessons in the Honours Course in History. Immediately on his 
arrival in the class, Mr. Oaten observed :— 

‘“ Yesterday only two students were present but to-day I see so many as. 
twelve present. I have the right to determine whom to teach and when. I 
therefore order all who were not present yesterday to go out.” These students 
had, therefore, no choice but to leave the class. On their representing the 
matter to Principal James, the latter observed:— “ It is the Principal alone 
who can pass such an order. No Professor has the right to doso. I will speak 
to Mr. Oaten about it.” When they heard this hopeful assurance from their 
Principal, the students came away. But Mr. James changed his tune later on. 
He told the students :—‘‘ As Mr. Oaten is unable to agree with me I can do 
nothing in the matter.” This has led to much controversy in the columns of 
the English dailies. Principal James has written, in self-defence, in a regret- 
ful tone in another paper :—“ There is no hall in the College large enough for 
the accommodation of Professors and students and this is why a peaceful 
settlement of the affair is being delayed.” This seems to be a very lame 
apology. Ifthe Principal of a College cannot keep his staff in check but pleads 
helplessness:after the manner of a whining boy at every step, his efficiency 
cannot be praised. He is, on the other hand, unwilling to refund the fines 
imposed on the students. Thursday, the 20th January, was the date fixed for 
the celebration of the foundation day of the College. But as their fines had 
not been remitted, the students refused to take part in the celebration, with the 
result that it did not take place. It would have been better to have settled 


mutual differences without permitting the scandal to assume graver 
proportions. 
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29. The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 21st January, referring to the 

abusive letter addressed to the editor of the Nayak 
by certain students of the Presidency College, 
_ observes :— 

We are simply astounded to read the letter, which clearly proves that 
our students have become arrogant, shameless and unmannerly. All this is 
due to the influence of Western education which is devoid of religion. It 
is better to remain uneducated than to become brutalised under such a system 
of education. | 

30. The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 21st January, in an article 

Reformatory School. under the marginally-noted heading, says that 

although the majority of the inmates of the 
Hazaribagh Reformatory School are Muhammadans, there are no arrange- 
ments for giving religious and moral instructions according to the tenets of 
Islam to the boys. The paper hopes that in the future steps will be taken by 
Government in this direction. The paper also points out that owing to the 
inclusion of Hazaribagh in the newly-created province of Bihar and Orissa, 
the establishment of a new reformatory school in Bengal has become necessary. 
It can best be located between Assam and Bengal—at Dacca with advantage— 
having regard to the salubrious climate and opportunity for industrial educa- 
tion there. Moreover, having regard to the prohibitive price of land in 
Calcutta, and to the fact that many of the Government buildings are lying 
i a at Dacca, the new reformatory school should be located at that 
place. 
31. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 21st January complains that 
‘* Lahiri’s Selections,” a text-book of the Calcutta 
University, is not sold to purchasers unless they 
consent to buy a copy of the key to the book along with it. Is this compulsion 
as to the purchase of a key permitted by the University? Cannot the Univer- 
sity make an enquiry into the matter and punish the book-sellers who seek to 
make such dishonest gain? Commercialism in the University is a hateful 
thing. Matters are becoming quite scandalous. ) 
32. ~The Tarjoman (Calcutta) of the 23rd January, in continuation of 
its article on Mass Education, goes on thus :— 

Government has every right to practise all 
sorts of economy so as to husband its resources for the war. There are 
thousands of departments where economy can be safely introduced. But 
before doing so, it should be carefully ascertained as to what expenses should 
be cut down first. It is not proper that unnecessary expenditure should con- 
tinue in some departments while necessary expediture should be be curtained 
in others. 

The expenditure on the army has come in for a good deal of criticism in 
this country. Some criticism under this heads no doubt justifiable, but then, 
when the life and death of nations is being settled in Europe, no one should 
raise his voice in protest against army expenditure. To do so would be to 
cast a slur on the loyalty of Indians. _ 

| The paper then goes on to say that if the special grant on education, made 
by the King-Emperor, had been included in the ordinary expenditure sanc- 
tioned for education annually, then the expéaditure under that head during 
1913-14 would have come up to 8 crores. But the entire sum was not spent. 
Are the educational requirements of India so limited that even the amount 
sanctioned could not be spent? In one of the provinces it is observed that 
even the amount that is available cannot be spent. Many reasons are adduced 
for this strange economy. Probably it may be said that the various schemes 
in regard to education could not be drawn up. Strange that these schemes 
were not drawn up at all. .The paper concludes by saying that on principle it 
cannot support economy in matters educational. In its opinion there are 
other heads where economy can be practised with advantage. 

33. The Igdam (Calcutta) of the 26th January says that for man there 

cannot be a more surprising thing than the 
., rhe. deputation of beggars of miracles which the tongue can perform. Some- 
beg ney eee Oe cae 1s cals fe & sharpened sword or kills like a 
n: at other time it soothes like the words of an 


affectionate father. From the same tongue issue forth mandates for the 


_ Western education and Bengali 
students. | 


* What does this mean ? ” 
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demolition of mosques, as well as pleasing harangues for the establishment of 
colleges and the imparting of religious education. Such strange exhibitions 
are to be met with only in the political world and nowhere else. Every politi- 
cian is gifted with such powers, but Sir James Meston ought to pride himself 
upon his good fortune in yop the special gift of putting on various 
disguises, in which respect he does not yield the palm to his brothers of the same 
ilk. The memorable riot at Cawnpore and the function at Deoband are still 
remembered by everyone. It is a strange exhibition of two contradictory 
roles played by the same Lieutenant-Governor. 

The lessons of the past are instructive. But when does the man, before 
whom the book of present-day events is open, take the trouble of turning over 
the old and musty pages of the book of the past ? 

It would have been certainly beyond the power of Sir James Meston who 
had honoured the learned men of Deoband, to entirely deprive the Shia com- 
munity of the same favour. It has given us great satisfaction to find that 
though gold and silver were not thrown into the bag of this community of 
beggars, yet it went back with its bagful of advice and 
religious discourse. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor’s statement 
about the need for money and its collection is certainly noteworthy and must be 
borne in mind by every society. After quoting a part of Sir James Meston’s 
speech to he deputation of the Shia community, the paper says :— Would to God 
Sir James had given this advice to the Shias at the time when the Mausoleum 
of ras Riza was being trampled under the hoofs of the horses of the fell 
Cossacks. | 

The best jewel of advice which has been thrown into the garments of these 
beggars of the community is this :—‘‘ You intend to impart technical and 
industrial education in the proposed College, but you should, before everything, 
turn your attention towards religious education, because this is a great blessing 
which has the power of making good citizens.” 

We have no right to say that these words do not represent the true religious 
sentiments of Sir James Meston, because we have had more than one example 
of his love for Islam. When giving counsel, our beloved adviser ought not to 
forget that when the sons of Islam acquire knowledge, their standards fly over 
Spain and their swords reach France and rain torrents of blood. Such is their 
wont. This has been experienced several times in the history of the world. 

When a murderer sets out with deadly weapons to commit murder, various 
dangers appear before him in terrible shapes. Many obstacles appear before 
him, but he with an unshaken mind quietly wards them off. Still it has been 
occasionally seen that he cannot conquer the imaginary dangers which beset 


him, and, becoming distracted by maddening and conflicting visions, desists - 


from committing the heinous crime and even sometimes discloses his plans 
before committing the crime. This is a very important element of human 
nature and is inseparable from it. The results of a crime produce their effect 
on the mind of the criminal in one shape or the other. : 

When we read the interesting speech made by Sir James Meston before 
the “ beggars of the community,” then a doubt arises in our mind whether it 
was for the purpose of concealing the crime (real thought of his mind ¢) that he 


spoke in this way :—“ I fully support your resolutions, but not with the idea of 
creating difference of opinion begween your co-religionists.” 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


34. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 20th January supports the 

‘ Se Pee suggestion made by the Amrita Bazar Patrika 

Calentta Municipal Act about meetings being held in every ward in 

Calcutta to protest against the proposed amend- 

ment of the Calcutta Municipal Act, and adds that the object and details of 

the Bill should be made known to the rate-payers of Calcutta and vernacular 

translations of the Bill should be circulated among them. 

39. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 20th January writes:— 

We understand that a draft Bill for the amend- 
ment of the Calcutta Municipal Act has béen pre- 
pared and that it is under consideration by the 
Government of India. We have not yet seen the Bill but are alarmed to hear 


“ Amendment of the Ca'cutta 
Municipal Act.” ue 
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that it contains certain clauses which will effectually throttle self -government 
in Calcutta. It is proposed to vest the powers enjoyed by the General Com- 
mittee in the Calcutta Corporation in the Chairman. In other words, an offi- 
cer who has no abiding interest in the city will wield autocratic powers. We 
want pure self-government and we ask the rate-payers of Calcutta to protest 
against the Bill most vigorously. Lord Curzon has already deprived the 
rate-payers representatives of much power, and what little they still possess 
is how going to be taken away from them. Let rate-payers’ meetings be held 
in every ward and let these meetings ask for two elected Commissioners for 
each ward. If out of the nine lakhs of the people of Calcutta ten thousand 
unite their voices we are sure that they will succeed. It is a well-known fact 
that while the European portion of the city is well cared for the Indian quarters 
are sadly neglected. Things will become worse if the rate-payers’ representa- 
tives are shorn of all power, as proposed in the new Bill. We are glad that 
there is going to be a protest meeting at the Town Hall. | 

36. Commenting on the marginally-noted subject, the Dainik Basumati 
(Calcutta) of the 20th January protests against 
the remark about the unwillingness of mufassal 
municipalities to impose new taxes, and writes that 
it is the poverty of the people living in villages which makes fresh taxation 
impossible. Government cannot always realise how destitute these people 
are, but Municipal Commissioners know the fact and can feel for the people 
and hence they are chary of burdening them (the people) with new taxes. 

37. The Datnik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 24th January writes :— 

There has of late been a marked improvement 
in the political situation in our country and signs 
are already noticeable of our rulers’ willingness to look upon our aims and 
aspirations with favour. The Anglo-Indian community, however, is up in 
arms, and, human nature being what it is, it is not at all strange that they should 
not like the idea that even a fraction of the powers and privileges which had 
been their monopoly so long should.be taken away from them. The Anglo- 
Indian Press has already begun to attack the mufassal municipalities and is 
tying te prove that Indians are not fit for self-government. It is 30 years 
now that Lord Ripon granted us the boon of local self-government, but as yet 
we have not been allowed to enjoy the privilege fully. Our local bodies have 
to be under official control and are not free to manage anything, be it educa- 
tion, sanitation or finance. Fettered as our municipalities are, we do not see 
how they can be blamed for not doing things which they are not allowed to do. 

38. The Basumati (Calcutta) of the 22nd January is not satisfied with 

_. Government’s reply to the question recently asked 
Phas 9 Aa population in in the Bengal Legislative Council by the Hon’ble 
Maharaja of Nashipur regarding the decrease of 

population in Murshidabad and remarks :— 

If the Hon’ble K. C. Ne’s observations about the registration of births 
are to be accepted, one must say that the whole business of registration is but a 
farce in spite of all the money spent on it. Notwithstanding all that Mr. 
De has said, it must be admitted that malaria is decimating the popula- 
tion of Murshidabad. If the state of things in municipal areas be bad that 
in rural areas is infinitely worse. And the mischief is not to be remedied 
simply by the sale of quinine. Malaria can be eradicated, as, indeed, it has 
been eradicated, in many countries; and we ask Government as well as our 
countrymen to work in co-operation for ridding Bengal of the disease. 

39: The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 22nd January quotes from the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika a detailed account of the 
strike caused among the Hindu shopkeepers of 
Sholapur in the Bombay Presidency by the local Magistrate’s refusal to permit, 
on the plea of public health, the holding of the local mé/a in honour of the 

oddess Siddheswari. The méla is a time-honoured and numerously attended 
festival which was not stopped even when plague raged at Sholapur with 
extreme virulence. Many English officials must have learnt from personal 
observation that the Hindu cares little for his life where his religion 1s con- 
cerned and yet, from time to time, they interfere with the religious observances 
of lakhs of Hindus. The Governor of Bombay is earnestly requested to pass 
orders permitting the holding of the mé/a. 


The Resolution on Municipal 
Administration in Bengal. 
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(f)—Questions affecting the Land. 


40. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 21st January writes that after the 
floods of 1820 (B.E.) Government made advances 
to the stricken ralyats, which were to be repaid in 
three years. The first instalment fell due last year but its payment was post- 
poned because of the bad crops; so two instalments are to be paid this year. 
But this year also the crops are poor and it is to be hoped that Government 
will order that only one instalment should be paid this year and not two as 
actually due. 

The paper also suggests that the sluice-gates in No. 2, Hijili Tidal 
Canal, should be strengthened and supplied with screws instead of hinges as 
in No. 1, Hijili Tidal Canal. This will prevent waste of water in the canal, 
which now often runs off into the fields, damaging the crops. 


Takavi loans in Midnapvre. 


(g)—Railways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation. 


41. A correspondent of the Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 21st January 
complains that either because of the interval 
between the arrivals of the No. 25 up shuttle train 
and the down Bombay Mail at Sitarampur station being only 8 minutes or 
because of the mismanagement of the station staff many intending passengers 
arriving by the former train are unable to catch the latter. In these circum- 
stances the interval should either be increased to 15 minutes or steps should be 
taken to improve the efficiency of the station staff. 

Now that there is no connecting Bengal-Nagpur railway train, No. 13 up 
train should wait at Assansol Junction for only 20 instead of 47 minutes. 

On the 13th January last the correspondent got into an intermediate 
compartment of No. 13 up train without any lights init. On enquiring of a 
fellow-passenger the reason of this, he learnt that the coolies had neglected to 
light the train at Burdwan and that no railway official had taken any notice of 
it. 


A railway complaint. 


42. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 21st January, refers to the incon- 
venience to trade caused by the silting up of the 
Alaipur Khal in the district of Khulna. The 
matter calls for urgent redress. Half the evils of life in Bengal would be 
removed if Government seriously takes up the re-excavation of the canals and 
rivers in the Presidency. 


The silting up of a canal. 


(h)—General. 


43. In connection with the efforts of Government to improve the agricul- 
ture of this country and the establishment of model 
agricultural farms with this object, the Rayat 
(Calcutta) of the 17th January observes :— 

It is useless following old methods and printing English reports on tne 
results of experimental farms. For our cultivators are illiterate people and - 
cannot understand them. It will be better, therefore, if efforts are made to 
teach them the elements of scientific agriculture and improved methods by 
appointing an officer in every village. 

44. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 18th January says that 
Indian students in England do not enjoy the same 
facilities for education as they did formerly. | 
Much obstruction is placed in their way to get a training in trades and 
industries. The paper likens the Students’ Advisory Board in England to the 
C. I. D. in India. In its opinion the Board is not at all helpful to Indian 
students but rather obstructive. Indian students suffer all these difficilties 
simply because the Government of India is not an independent Government. 
So long as the Government of India will continue in its subordinate position, 
and the people of the country will not exercise their control over it, difficulties 
such as the above will crop up from time to time. It was an evil day when the 
Congress leaders rejected Mrs. Beasant’s Home Rule proposal. | 


Government’s effort on agricul- 
tural improvement. 


Indian students in England. 
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45. The Datntk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 18th January has the » 


“ Cowatt i diuin ba following :— 
they ce baeae"haed Chains. India has never any voice in the ap ointment 
ford. of her Viceroy. The Prime Minister of England, 


in consultation with the Secretary of State for 
India, makes the selection and it is then approved of by His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. The whole thing is like a Hindu marriage in which the bride 
has nothing to say in the matter of selecting her husband, the only difference 
being that the person to whom India’s destinies are made over rules her for five 


years only and thus gives her an oo of getting a new lord once every 


five years, though of course, these changes do not mean much profit or loss to 
her. Lord Hardinge’s time is up and a new Viceroy is coming in his place. 
Lord Chelmsford, who is to succeed Lord Hardinge, came to Calcutta in 
December last. He is a tall and sparely-built man and has very charming 
manners. More than this we cannot say. The Viceroy-designate has given 
rise to great hopes in more than one of our countrymen. The praise or 
opprobrium bestowed upon any high official by the London Press has some 
value, because it has opportunities of judging him which we in India have 
not. We area —. race and judge the merits and demerits of a Viceroy 
after we get tangible proofs. As for our English contemporaries in this 
country, they have specific interests and consider an official as good or bad 
according as he furthers or injures those interests. We Indians have no such 
interests. What we want is to be allowed to live in food and health. This is 


all that, a weak and subject people that we are, we ask from our rulers. The 


Viceroy, who grants us this just demand, is a good man in our eyes, and so we 
judge of his merits and demerits when he vacates his high office. But the 
Viceroy is the representative of our august Sovereign, and so we should accord 
to Lord Chelmsford respectful and reverential welcome. 


46. The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 18th January gives a luke- 

“ Lord’ Chelm sford.” warm ‘Teception to the appointment of Lord 
Chelmsford as Viceroy in succession to Lord 

Hardinge. .It goes on to say that after the war tremendous changes are sure 
to take place in the administrative machinery of India. It would have been 
better if an abler man had been placed at the helm of affairs in India. The 


‘paper observes that generally it does not repose confidence in men whom the 


Englishman approves of. But all the same there is no cause for alarm. Lord 
Chelmsford may, after all, prove a Viceroy after India’s heart and fulfil her 
expectations. Ee 


47. The Datntk Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 19th January says that 

ria it is no disqualification that Lord Chelmsford is 

not a politician. India does not want politicians 

but liberal statesmen. If he shows his ef eon'y | with Indians then it would 
indeed be a great thing. If, on the other hand, he allows himself to be led by 


-Anglo-Indians then he will destroy everything which Lord Hardinge has done. 


48. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 20th January reproduces the 
[biz Opinions expressed on Lord Chelmsford by the 

: London Press, and remarks :— 
India has now shaken off her lethargy of ages and feels the pulsation of 


a new life all through her frame. She is now eager to find for herself the 


place she deserves, and our present Viceroy has done much to help her in the 
realisation of her aim. That is why India is so sorry to part with Lord 
Hardinge. We hope, however, that Lord Chelmsford, who is coming to guide 
India’s destinies at a time when slie is yearning for self-government, will 
grant her the boon she wants. The fact that the London Press and the Anglo- 
Indian Press have been loud in chanting his praises, makes us rather nervous. 
We know nothing of His Lordship, so we can express neither joy nor sorrow at 
his appointment.- He may be a good man or a bad man, but our welfare 


depends on him. It will give us no satisfaction if he simply proves to be 


a peace-loving and quiet Viceroy. He will injure our welfare if he seeks to 


earn the good-will of the English community. What we sha! be happy to 


see in him is a strong-minded and just ruler like Lord Hardinge. 
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49. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 18th January writes :— 
“is uae Viewey.” Our Viceroy-designate has spent 18 months in 
India and has been to the principal cities in the 
country. He has obtained a good knowledge of our people and of the system 
of Lord Hardinge’s administration. He is a cool-headed and sober-minded 
man and this fact is very reassuring to us. We will not extol him too much 
now, but we hope that we shall not have much agitation and similar nonsense 
in our country during His Lordship’s administration, and that he will be a 
Governor like Lord Minto. | 
50. The Hxtavadi (Calcutta) of the 21st January says that Lord Chelms- 
The future Viceroy. ford is not included in the rank of leading English 


politicians. But he is gentle, patient and wise. 
Many hope that if he can keep his head cool after’ his elevation to the Vice- 


regal throne, he may grant peace and happiness to the Indians, who are 


oppressed by many sorrows. We, too, indulge in the same hope, for hope is 
the only resource of man. But we must say all the same that his administra- 
tion will be judged by the result. 


51. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 21st January says that Lord 
pen eres Hardinge has entitled himself, in many ways, to 
: the gratitude of the people of this country. In 


trying times he has given evidence of coolness and tolerance. No other Vice- 
roy has ever shown a zeal like his for the promotion of sanitation and educa- 
tion. We shall always cherish a grateful remembrance of the sympathetic 


spirit displayed by him in the matter of the redress of the grievances of 


Indians in South Africa and the appointment of an Indian representative on 
the Imperial Conference. He promised before he came out to ‘explain the 


advantages of the treaty with Russia. But he has had no opportunity to 
fulfil his promise. We are no better off than we were before the treaty. Lord 
Hardinge’s administration, on the whole, has been satisfactory to us. Every- 
body will be grieved to learn that his retirement from India has been definitely 
settled. | 


52. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 21st January remarks that an able, 
discerning and impartial Judge like Sir Lawrence 


Met e Jenkins. . vee ici 
Te Jenkins will be quite in place on the Judicial Com- 


mittee of the Privy Council like a precious jewel set in the purest gold. 


53. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 22nd January expresses its pleasure 
ac at the appointment of Sir Lawrence Jenkins as a | 
member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Couneil. : 


54. ‘The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 20th January writes :— 
“ : The Maharaja of Darbhanga seems to care 
oo Maharaja of Darbhangaas more for travel than for the responsible duties of 
a M-mb.r of tae Execative Couc.cil : : : 
ct Bisac & .d Orisa. - his high office as a member: of the Executive 
Council of Bihar and Orissa. It is high time that 
an abler man than the Maharaja, such as, Mr. Mazharul Hug, was appointed 
to the post. 


55. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 21st January fails to see how, in spite 
of his holding a responsible public office, the Maha- 
raja of Darbhanga can go about the country 
collecting subscriptions for the Hindu University, 
the Dharma Mahammandal, etc. In Bengal, the Hon’ble Nawab Shams-ul- 
Huda does office work very regularly. Why then is this laxity shown to the 
aharaja ! | 


56. While having nothing to say against Mr. P. L. Roy personally, the 

: Nayak (Calcutta) of the 19th January cannot help 

pide te Big bho. 0 aiment 88 taking exception to Government spending 

Rs. 3,000 a month in oupkr's an officer to direct 

: ic finances are in a bad 

condition. . There has already been quite enough of wasting money on law 
cases, says the paper ; why then do it any more ? | } 


The Maharaja of Darbhanga as 
the holder of a public office. 
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57. The Tarjoman (Calcutta) of the 20th January protests against the 
ie ee stopping of the Id-wz-zuha holiday in the post 
inthe post office. SsCOftices. ‘It fails to understand the reason why the 
o : holiday has been stopped this year, when it was 
observed in the previous years. : 

98. The Igdam (Calcutta) of the 22nd January also protests against the 

iia — of the [d-uz-zuha, holiday in the post 
offices. 


III.—LEGISsLATION. 


59. Referring to the Hon’ble Raja of Mahmudabad’s announcement ‘in 


the newspapers that he, according to his promi 
Conservation of moxques and pap : § to as promise, 


Prenat ly had asked for permission to introduce a Bill into 
Council for the conservation of mosques and 


cemeteries, but that the permission was refused by Government, on the ground 
that this was one of those subjects which it was not advisable to discuss during 
the war, the Mohammadi (Calcutta) of the 14th January remarks that its 


sorrow at the reply given by Government to the Hon’ble Raja exceeds its joy - 


at the latter’s truthfulness and devotion to his religion. It is the paper’s 
belief that the conservation of Moslem mosques and cemeteries is a purely 
religious question and has nothing to do with politics. It, therefore, fails to 
understand why Government has not thought it fit to permit any discussion of 


this question during the continuance of the war. It asks Government tv 


explain what mosques and cemetergs have to do with the war and what occult 
reason there may be which renders it expedient that the matter should not be 
discussed while the war continues and thereby remove the uneasiness of the 
Moslem public. 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
60. The Daintk Bharat M itra (Calcutta) of the 19th Janua says that 


ae to read the reports about Turkish cruelties makes 
Turkish barbarity. . 
pacers. one’s hair stand on end. Lord Bryce has lately 


heard that the Turks have completely decimated the male Armenian popula- 


tion. Can there be a greater cruelty than this? Germany no doubt should be 
held responsible for these barbarities. They will certainly have to reap the 
fruits of their misdeeds. These incidents will be written in letters of blood in 
the pages of history. 


61. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 19th January says that 


there is no doubt that the Allies will adequately 
punish Germany. Facts show that the spirit of 
independence is also asserting itself in Germany, where assurances have been 
recently given that greater rights will be conferred on the popular representa- 


The Allies and Gormany. 


tives on the Prussian administrative assembly. This indicates that public 


opinion has begun to influence the authorities. There is no doubt that after 


the war the authority of the governing class in Germany will be considerably 


curtailed. | | | 

62. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 20th January, in the 
course of a long article, gives a review of the situa- 
tion of the war in all the fronts. It says that the 
Allies are confident of their ultimate triumph over their enemies. Germany, 
too, is quite confident of her success and of her power to domineer Europe. 
In view of this nothing definitely can be said as to who is going to.win. He 


The situation of the war. 


alone can say who knows the secrets of both the belligerent parties. 


63. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 20th January writes that 
the route between. Berlin and Constantinople is 


** News about the war.” | 7 
now open. Huge forces are concentrated in 


Palestine, and Germany, it is said, has munitions enough to equip 5 million 


soldiers. Marshal Von der Goltz recently inspected Kut—whether Kut-el- 
Amara or Kut-el-Shahara is not known. Russia, after defeating the Turks 


- in the Caucasus and in North Persia, is advancing—whither, it is not known. 


The respective positions of the Turko-German and the Russo-English forces 
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in Mesopotamia are not yet quite clear, but evidently Germany is about to 
make a move in Mesopotamia, and Russia is fighting hard in Galicia and 
Besarabia to checkmate her and also to retrieve the situation from the allied 
standpoint in the Balkans. e 

Recent reports also indicate that the English are about to make a move 
in the neighbourhood of Lille. If Lille is captured by the English, Germany 
will have to retreat from North-Eastern France. 

The rumours about the presence of German troops in Persia, of Turkish 
soldiers near Basra, of German submarines in the Red Sea and a Turkish 
mission at Kabul are all false and exaggerated. There may be large German 
forces massed in Palestine, and they probably intend making a move towards 
Baghdad. This is all that may be taken as correct. In the meantime, we 
must be patient. Good news is sure to come next March. 

64. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 21st January writes :— ~ ; 


The skill of British soldiers.”’ 


None-but military experts can fully appre- 
ciate the difficulty of the task of evacuating a 
But this feat , difficult as it is, has been accomplished 
without any serious loss of men or military stores by the skill of British 
soldiers. The attempt to force the Dardanelles has now been totally 
abandoned. So we see that we have gained nothing but have rather lost much 
by the invasion of Gallipoli. : 
65. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 21st January writes :— so 
Now that the reinforcements sent to the aid 
of the British forces in Mesopotamia have arrived, 
our troops will probably march on Baghd@d. A body of Turkish troops, who 
recently appeared at Sekh Saad, have been driven back by the English troops. | 
But it is reported that a German General has arrived there to lead the 
Turkish troops. If this be true, it should be considered whether our forces 
should not be further strengthened. Everybody wishes that the onward march 
of our forces this time may not be in vain. 
66. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 21st January has the following :— 
It is rumoured that the army now being 
organised by General Mackensen in Asia Minor 
will invade Egypt. The famous General Von der Goltz has proceeded towards 
Baghdad. Noinformation is yet available as to the number of Turkish troops 
present at Baghdad. Nor is anything yet known as to the result of the fight- 
ing that was in progress near Kut-el-Amara. Fighting is going on on both 
banks of the Tigris, and in one or two of these encounters the English hav 
come off victorious. . os 
Victory or defeat in modern warfare is a thing very hard to judge. 
Victory or defeat in one or two battles does not matter much. It 1s only 
victory or defeat in a pitched battle in an area where it is impossible to send 
fresh reinforcements that is decisive. The battles in Mesopotamia are not 
battles of that kind, for both the English and the Turks will be able to send 
reinforcements there for some time yet. As matters stand at present, it 1s 
impossible to judge of victory or defeat. eo . 
There can be no doubt that an important battle will take place in Mesopo- 
tamia. Vigorous preparations are being made on both sides. When the 
Germans are defeated in this battle, their dream of the invasion of India will 


Mesopotamia. 


Turkey. 


be dispelled. 


But the Germans are still dreaming of the invasion of India. Von der 
Goltz is reported to have recently come to Kut-el-Amara on_ inspection. 


Reports that are coming in from all-sides seem to be prognostications of a 


violent storm. : e | | 
67. The Resalat (Calcutta) of the 21st January says that the strength of 
the enemy should never be underestimated. By 
the doing so great nations and countries have to suffer 
| great losses. During this war there. have been 
occasions when influential newspapers and their respectable correspondents 


Do not underestimate 


. have assured the public of the speedy conclusion of the war and the destruction — 
of German power by the Allies, ignoring the enemy’s strength and prepara- 
‘tions. But events proved that these assurances were premature, and the public 
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suffered a severe disappointment. It is, however, noteworthy that responsible 


statesmen and administrators did not take such a cheerful view of things. 
Lord Kitchener was the first to take the praiseworthy step to dissipate the 
hopes of the war coming to an end in Christmas 1914; but the public regard 
Lord Kitchener and his colleagues in the Ministry as selfish. They depend on 
‘non-official sources, namely, the newspapers, for guidance. We do not want 
to discuss how far it is right for the public to place reliance on newspapers in 
preference to the Ministers of the State. But the fact is that the public place 
their trust in newspapers. Thousands of men actually believed that the war 
would come to an end within three months from its commencement. When 
reports about the scarcity of petrol and copperin Germany were circulated and 
the enemy’s bombardment slackened to some extent, people at once took it as an 
indication of the war coming toanend. But this proved to be a false expecta- 
tion. Though the force of the bombardment in the west was reduced, yet it 
became very strong again in the east, which not only forced the Russians out of 
Poland, but also powerfully influenced the Balkans. It incited the King of 


Bulgaria to join in the war. This might prove injurious to Bulgaria in the 


long run, but it has certainly been very advantageous to the Central Powers 
and has also enabled the Turks to receive that assistance, without which they 
would have been placed in a very critical position on account of the operations 
in Gallipoli. Some people hold the diplomacy of the Allies responsible for 
the present state of things in the Balkans. The Near East especially blames 
England. But the view of the Times of India, that the strongest forces at 


work in the Balkans are greed and fear, seems to be quite correct. These forces © 


came into —— after the success of the Austro-Germans against the 
Russians. No aps yoo | could prevail against the wave of the wonder- 
inspiring success of the Germans, which commended on the banks of the river 
Dunacheck and did not stop till the thunder of Hindenburg’s guns was heard 
in the neighbourhood of Petrograd. : e : 

Now the war on the Russian front has assumed the same appearance as 
that on the French front. None of,the belligerent armies are able to advance. 
The Russians lately assumed the offensive in Galicia with some success in 
Bukhovina and Styrpa, but the latest telegraphic reports show that they are 
not inclined to continue it and that war will now rage furiously in the Balkans. 
It cannot, however, be confidently said that Salonika will be attacked. 
Certain reports are current regarding the concentration of German and 
Bulgarian forces near the frontier. These forces will certainly be used in'the 
event of an attack, because the Bulgarians are in possession of that part of 
Serbian territory which they coveted. As regards Salonika the claims-of the 
Turks are considered very strong. It is therefore natural to suppose that the 
Bulgarians will hesitate to advance towards Salonika to attack the English and 
French. The Bulgarians, therefore, may turn their attention to Albania 
alone. and the Germans may remain content with guarding the way to 
Constantinople and refrain from entering Greece. The attitude of Greece 


towards the Allies is stiJl very doubtful, and her intrigues may draw Germany 
towards her. 


It is, however, certain that the German offensive is now at a standstill 
everywhere. The Austrians have made noteworthy progress in Montenegro. 
The strength of the Allies is steadily increasing in all quarters. They are 
preparing to assume the offensive in the coming spring. It is necessary that 


the public should study the situation and not form any judgment on reports 
lately received. . 


The paper then goes on to refer to the T:mes of India’s views on the subject 
of misleading items of news, such as the peace riots in Berlin, food scarcity in 
Germany, the illness of the Kaiser, etc. The Times of India also quotes the 
opinion of the North American Review. , 


The paper concludes by saying that it is not correct to hold that the enemy 


is exhausted and is about to yield. 


68. The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 21st January, in an editorial 
Britain’s advances to her Allies. note, Says :-— 


By 31st March next Britain will have 
advanced £50,00,00,000 to her allies. Without Britain’s aid it would have 


‘been impossible for the Allies to carry on the war, Yet this huge sacrifice has | 
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been made only to restere peace in- Europe and the lrberties of the small States. 
and to preserve the interests of the Allies. With these objects only has Britain 
joined this terrible conflict. -In conclusion, the paper praises the high moral 
object of the English. - : for 
— 69. The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 22nd January is very much 
Hut st Montestere. exercised over the fate of Montenegro and 
a _ expresses a hope that her allies will be moved at her 
distress, come to her help and restore her once more to her former position. 
The paper pays a high tribute to the Montenegrins for their noble self-sacrifice. 
70. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 22nd January strongly deprecates the 
possibility .of the Allies. evacuating Salonika, 
observing that the English have withstood the 
German onslaught in many parts of the world, without flinching and losing 
courage. So they will stand manfully to their guns here also. It will not do 
to raise an outcry that the handful of allied troops stationed here cannot stand 
against large enemy forces which will be brought against them. Only that 
nation which possesses the greatest bravery and spirit will prove victorious in | 
this great struggle. The English have already done this and will do so again— 
hence their success is assured. 5 
71. The Igdam (Calcutta) of the 24th January says :— 

, Now this is no longer a secret that railway 
communication has been established between 
Berlin and Constantinople. Reuter has openly announced that express trains 
are running between these two places. This has rendered possible the convey- 
ance of supplies and men from Berlin to Constantinople whenever necessary. 
In other words the subjugation of Serbia has given Germany freedom of move- 
ment between her own country and the Mediterranean. The railway line 
between Constantinople and Baghdad has long been under construction. The 
only obstruction in its way are big mountains. These have now to be 
dynamited. A month back it was reported from England that this work has 
been proceeding with great rapidity and that the obstructions were about to 
be surmounted. After this no reports about Baghdad have been received. 
But there are indications which lead us to think that the dynamiting work has’ 
been finished and the railway communication between Constantinople and 
Baghdad established. The presence of heavy German guns with the Turkish 
forces in Irak-Arab points to the fact that they must have reached them through 
the Baghdad Railway. ~-. | ee. 

The paper then goes on to describe the topography of the region through 
which the Baghdad railway passes. 

72. The Resalat (Calcutta) of the 20th January says that the war has . 

Warablessing. ° +©fforded an opportunity to America.and Japan to 

. further their industries in markets hitherto 

monopolised by other nations. _ | 
. India has risen high in the estimation of the world on account of the war, 
and it would be no wonder if, in future, India rises to the same position as 
Canada and Australia. 
73. The Hindi Bangavasi (Calcutta).of the 17th January compares the 
costs of administration in India, Japan and... 
_ America, and comes to the conclusion that the cast 
of the Indian administration is heavier than those 


“The problem of S.Jonika.” » 


Berlin to Basra. 


ne evst of the Indian Ad- 
ministration. 


of the other two countries. | eu = Ce ee 
74. Referring to the increasing number of dacoities in the country and 
a ce a the Statesman’s suggestions for the employment 
PRrsscssce 8 le o-_ i Gurkha soldiers to check them, the Rayat — 
, ui, (Calcutta) of the 17th January says:— = 
We are astounded at the suggestion. The employment of Gurkhas will 
bring a novel sort of unrest into the country. The people are not in a posi- 
tion to bear the burden of the.expenses of the Gurkha soldiery. We hope that 
Government will not act according to the suggestion. | ee 
°75. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 20th January ridicules the 
Statesman’s suggestion about the wholesale arrest 
. and detention of poltical suspects, and says that 
. - in that:case Bengal. would be like: France in the 
time of Louis XIV. Fortunately; says. the«/journal,: the wiseacre of -the 


Anarchist outrages and students 
strikes. 
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Statesman is not the Governor of. Bengal and there are very few. Englishmen 
like him. The Statesman also makes another prodigious suggestion, viz.; 
that steps should be taken by the University to prevent students from going 
out on strike. Does the amiable journal mean that the University shoul 
rusticate such boys! Does it not know that there are always two sides to a 
question? Would it not have been more proper for it to enquire as to who 
was to blame for the recent strikes before recommending a wholesale massacre 
of students! True, the Statesman has some influence but we do. not 
think that our rulers are bound to listen to its counsel. Any paper, not 
excepting the Englishman, would have been ashamed to make such a silly 
proposal 20 years ago. If all the boys of the principal colleges be rusticated, 
how is the University to go on ? | 


76. The Tarjoman (Calcutta) of the 21st January says that there is: 


no doubt that murders and political dacoities are 
increasing in Bengal and especially in Calcutta. 
Not a week passes without such events taking 
place. The administrative machinery is working quite efficiently. The 
armoured motor-cars patrol the city at night.and special guards and constables 
have been posted in different places. Special precautions have been taken 
to close roads and streets and stop motor-cars. In spite of all this, we find 
that on one and the same day a police Inspector has been shot in broad day- 


The Statesman and the Defence 
of India Act. 3 hee ee 


light and a dacoity perpetrated at night in Hooghly. For every loyal man 


in the country this is certainly a shameful state of affairs. We consider it 
the duty of every man to help the police in their investigation. We consider 
these crimes as altogether fatal to the progress of the country. The States- 
man, while referring to these events, says that if this state of things continues, 
and the Bengali police officers continue to be murdered, then a time will come 
when there will be no Bengali left in the detective force. 

: The paper does not find itself in agreement with the views expressed 
by.the Statesman, namely that the people are not sufficiently alive to their duty 
in the matter of detecting crime, because, in its opinion, the Bengali nation 
is quite as much alive to their duty in this respect as any other nation in the 
world. — aL 

Regarding the Statesman’s recommendation that all suspects should be 
interned under the Defence of India Act, the paper says that these Anglo- 


Indian journals who are always recommending cures for the political ail- 
ments of the country want to put an end both to the patient as well as the 


disease. Every Indian who wants the stability of the British Empire, who 
holds the liberty of the individual and the nation dear to his heart, will raise 
his voice of protest against the proposal made by the Statesman to make the 


Defence of India Act more stringent and to grant wider powers to the police. 


77. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 24th January writes as follows :— 
Conditions.in. Bengal differ entirely from 
: those in other provinces. There are numerous 
points of difference between the Hindus and Musalmans of Bengal and those 
of other provinces. No Englishman living outside Bengal has, therefore, 
the right to criticise the aministration of that province. Hence it was 
impertinent of the Pioneer to indite a strong article on the unrest in Bengal. 
It is fortunate that we have a wise and gentle ruler like Lord Carmichael 
at the helm of affairs, or this pronouncement of the Pioneer would have had 
a most disquieting effect on us; for any deliberate opinion of the Ptoneer is 
the opinion of the civilian body, of which it is the organ. | 

- We will speak the truth. Not to mention the Pioneer, even the leaders 
of Bengal have but little insight into the true character of the unrest in the 
country. The remedy that has answered in the Punjab will not answer in 
Bengal. It is the oppressive policy of Fuller and Fraser that is responsible 
for the creation of unrest in Bengal. If, after the partition of ay ge by 
Lord Curzon, Hindus and Musalmans had not been set by the ears; 1f riots 


_ ©The Pioneer’s advice.” 


-and affrays had not taken place at Jamalpur, Comilla, Nawabganj and other 


laces; if the honour of respectable Hindu widows had not been in danger, 
Bengali lads would not have taken up-arms, would not have become anarchists. 
If repression is resorted to afresh in Bengal, anarchism will prevail with 
increased violence and Lord: Carmichael’s four years’ labour in the cause of 
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peace will be lost. If punitive police forces be quartered, Hindus and 
Musalmans in Bengal will become one and act with one mind and one soul. 
We will reveal a truth. The anarchists in Bengal want Government to harass 
and oppress the people, for that would serve to spread their propaganda and 


convert every lad into an anarchist without an exception. It is because Lord. 


Carmichael understands this that he is still following a gentle policy. 


We will say another thing. Ordinary dacoits are being caught, but not 


so Babu dacoits. Even when arrested their identity cannot be established. 
Why are Commissioners required for their conviction? Not only this. 
Englishmen are not aware, but we know it for a fact, that many lads of 


respectable families are disappearing from their homes without leaving any 


trace of their whereabouts. Where do they go and live? How do they pro- 
cure food and clothing? A little reflection will show how serious and. far- 
reaching the danger is. 


78. The Sanjzivani (Calcutta) of the 20th J anuary applauds the forma- 


tion of volunteer bands at Nagpur, which will 
work in co-operation with the police for protect- 
ing the public against dacoits. Considering, 
however, that the police cannot give the people any protection against thieves 
and dacoits, the paper thinks it a pity that the rigours of the Arms Act have 
not been relaxed. 


‘‘A laudable organisation for 
self-defence.” 


79. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 18th January refers to Mr. Eardley 


Norton’s recent speech before the Coimbatore 


A, oelf-styled —_leader—Mr. Young Men’s Christian Association, on the subject 


Eardley Norton on Indian self- 
governineut. 


though he lives on money suppliéd by Indians, has no scruples about ruining 
their future. As for the so-called folly of Indians demanding self-govern- 
ment after the war, Indians are better judges of propriety and right than 
the impudent Mr. Norton. India enjoyed self-government when Mr. Norton’s 


ancestors roamed in the woods. Even during the palmy days of Moslem 


rule, the country enjoyed a system of self-government in the villages. So 
what we demand is nothing new—it is merely the revival of old rights. As 
for Mr. Norton’s views about the Arms Act, recent events have conclusively 


proved the necessity of its abolition in the interests of the people. Some 
Anglo-Indian now busy themselves in offering advice to Indians, ignorant of 


the light in which such advice is taken by the people for whom it is meant. _ 
80. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 20th January supports Mr. Lyon in 
what he said recently to students in the Students’ 
oe bis on’s recent address to Yall at College Square. Government would be 


name. but we are a conquered people and our training is wholly in your hands. 


If we become bad, it is not for you to blame us—try rather to bring us up in a 


different fashion. Civilians here have not certainly done their whole duty by 
us—or else there would be no anarchism in the country. Itis no use now 


referring to the conduct of Civilians towards educated Bengalis from the 


régime of Sir Charles Elliott down to that of Sir Edward Baker. It is enough 


that you have at last come to your senses. We thank Mr. Lyon cordially for. 


his advice. 


81. The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 20th January speaks highly © 


of Mr. Lyon’s speech delivered by him before the 
students. His words regarding self-government 
are extremely sweet to the hearts of the Indians 
who are athirst for swara7. | 

82. The Dainitk Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 21st January comments 
on the speech recently .delivered by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Lyon before the students of Calcutta. It says 
that Mr. Lyon delivered a speech which was never expected from him. Nearly 
all educated men in India think that the progress of India depends on them. 
If Government servants do not help them in this endeavour, they will not at 
least standin their way. Mr. Lyon’s remarks about Sir 8S. P. Sinha’s Congress 
speech are remarkable. He said that the aim of the British Government is 


Hon’ble Mr. Lyon's words of 
encouragement to the students. 


Mr. Lyon’s speech. 


of the recent demands of educated Indians. for 
self-government, and observes that Mr. Norton, 


bound to help us if we become really men worth the © 


self-Government,. This is very good; but does Mr. Lyon and his fellow-officials ~ 
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keép this in view when introducing reforms in the administration? Such 


sweet words cannot satisfy the Indians. They have heard such statements 
times without number. . : 7 el 
Strong exception should be taken to a certain statement made by Mr. 
Lyon, which is extremely objectionable. He says that the first and foremost 
duty of Government is to maintain peace and good administration in the 
country. In our opinion this is not the primary duty of Government. Its 
foremost duty is to do good to its-:subjects. The paper then goes on to say that 
in spite of these objections, we approve of Mr. Lyon’s speech and consider it 
a sincere expression of his mind. gradi) oe 
83. ~The Bangal (Calcutta) of the 21st January writes that Mr. Lyon’s 
“The lion’s roar again.” -«-«sFecent speech at the Students’ Hall at College 
of talking politics with our students. They are inclined to take the public 
into their confidence on political problems, instead of confining themselves 
merely to resolutions and speeches in Legislative Councils. Mr. Lyon’s tone 
was not that of a superior person like Lord Curzon, and it shows that he is no 
narrow-minded Anglo-Indian opposed to Indian political aspirations. Self- 
government is the goal of our aspirations, and Mr. Lyon clearly admits that 
‘no government is better than the government of the people by the people 
themselves.” It is a new thing for a member of Government thus to support 
the cause of self-government in India. Mr. Lyon has earnestly supported Sir 
Satyendra Sinha’s ideas about Indian self-government. Let us hope that his 
support will have practical effect. 
* Mr. Lyon on self-govern- Students’ Hall in Calcutta, the Daintk Chandriku 
ment.” (Calcutta) of the 22nd January observes :— 
While fully appreciating the noble spirit of his remarks regarding the 


future of Bengal depending upon the people themselves and not upon the 


Government, we must say that in the face of the dafferences of race, colour and 
creed that exist in our country and the presence of petty jealousies, it will never 
be possible to bring about the desired object without the help of Government: 
History shows that none of the civilised nations in the world attained greatness 
without Government help. A certain section of our countrymen are clamour- 
ing for self-government on colonial lines. While admitting that a most 
perfect form of self-government existed in our country in ancient times, one 
cannot deny that we have been without it for ages and h 
practice.” It would not, therefore, be quite desirable for us to have colonial 
self-government at once. The thing should come to us slowly but steadily. 
We would refer our readers to the noble remarks of His Excellency. Lord 
Hardinge at the United Service Club at Simla. It will not do for Government. 
to think that it has done its duty by simply maintaining peace and tranquillity 
in our country. If our country is to be helped along the path of political 
advancement, the powers which are at present enjoyed by our English officials 
should be gradually taken away from them and placed in the hands of the 
people. A'nd when at last the people become fully capable of self-government, 
they should be given internal autonomy under British supervision. Sir S.‘P. 
Sinha said this at the Congress and Mr: Lyon also voices the same sentiment. 
But mere words will not do, It would be sheer impertinence for us to point 
out to our rulers the birth of a new life which has taken place all over the world, 
and to dictate to them what should be their duty. For we are fully confident 
that, with the kind help of the British Government, India will get self- 
government. Cae 
85. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 22nd January, referring to 
Mr. Lyon’s recent advice to students, states that 
Mr: Lyon is right in saying that the welfare of a 
people depends on their own exertions and not on 
Government. In the days of the Moghuls, the Government was content only to 


- Mr. Lyon’s recent advice to 
students. | ee ge, 


collect the taxes and leave the people to govern themselves. But all that is 


vltered now. Government now interferes in the most intimate concerns of the 
people, such as education, etc., and hence we have learnt to depend on Govern- 
ment in everything. We have norights and authority now, such, for example, 
as. were enjoyed in the past by the zamindars.. Mr. Lyon knows. this, and 


Square shows that officials now realise the necessity — 


84. Referring to the Hon'ble Mr. P. C. Lyon’s recent speech at the 
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kience his speech ‘looks like a piece of veiled mockery. Nevertheless, we are 
grateful to Mr. Lyon for his sweet words, and we only ask that he should afford. 
us opportunities to act upon his advice, so that we may practise self-help and 
learn to be more and more independent of State help. 
86. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 21st January writes :-— ao 
Sir 8. P. Sinha’s utterances regarding the 
attainment of self-government by. Indians have 
charmed English and Anglo-Indian journals. The Times of India, Bombay, 
says that those who attended the Bombay Congress in the hope of a reward for 
loyalty have come away disappointed. It is not necessary for us to discuss 
whether this is true or false; but the fact is that a vigorous agitation for 
autonomy has been going on for some years past. It was not designated .in 
previous years as a demand of reward for loyalty. Why should it then be 
styled so now? By striking this note Sir S. P. Sinha has delighted the 
p+ poe of the oh ahem of India. Sir Satyendra has come to the relief of 
those people who hitherto felt diffident to declare without disguise :—“ Give 
your money and lives for the Empire, but expect no reward for it. Your place 
in the Empire will remain as it is.” Sir Satyendra’s reward for this service 
is self-complacence. 
87. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 21st January writes that it is a libel 
on Indians to argue that they demand political 
concessions as the price of their loyalty. -Rather, 
they were previously derided as worthless and 
unfit, but the war having afforded them opportunities of proving their worth 
and fitness, they want the rights and privileges due to that worth and fitness. 
Unless people are given responsibilities and actual experience, they can never 
acquire fitness. The case of the Filipinos shows how even a semi-barbarous 
people can in a short time acquire political fitness, if only they are gradually 


Sir Sinha eulogised. 


‘The fitness of Indians for self- 
government.” 


given growing political responsibilities. In India, the people, though much 


more civilised than the Filipinos, are not trusted, and hence Government is far 
too cautious in the matter.of increasing their political power. Let Govern- 
ment but give us opportunities of proving our political capacity. It is 
discreditable to our rulers that we should still be denied opportunities of 
proving our worth. Let an honest and continuous effort be made to entrust us 
with powers of self-government. Until that is done and we are found 
wanting, it is painful to us to be told that we are incompetent. At the close of 
the war, let all feelings of distrust between us and our rulers disappear and. 
contentment reign in the land. | 
88. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 21st January writes :— 
BengalJis have ever since the days of Macaulay 
been branded as a race of cowards. True, 
the present-day Bengalis have lost much of the 
physique, courage and manliness of their ancestors, and that various causes 
have subscribed to this degeneration, but the wonderful bravery shown by the 
members of the Bengal Ambulance Corps proves that Bengalis are not cowards, 
and that if they are allowed to possess firearms and taken into the army, they. 
will be able to hold their own with the bravest men in the world. Such men 
would not only help the English in tracking down dacoits, but sacrifice their. 
own lives. in the service of the Empire. | 
89. Referring to the fact-that certain Bengali members of the Ambu- 
ie lance Corps were recently captured and killed at 
_ “T have come to your doorhav- the fighting near Ctesiphon, the Banga 
ing heard of yourglory "—Benralis (Calcutta) of the 22nd January metaphorically 
and their fitness for military , 3 : | 
service. ~ speaks of the victims of these casualties as men 
: | still denied the right of entry into the inner sanc- 
tuary (by which the privilege of military service is apparently meant). They ~ 


The Bengal Ambulance Corps 
and the Bengali nation. 


- are content to do humble service from a distance. Therein they ~~ be com- 


pared to Chaitanya, the great devotee. When he went to Puri he_ never 
entered the temple of Jagannath but used to look at the god from a distance. 
These Bengalis, though recognising the fact that they are still unworthy, 
impure and fallen, and therefore rightly denied entry into the sanctuary, 
may nevertheless pray to their god to be shown the door to the temple, so that 
they can gradually learn how to approach the feet of their divinity. If they, 
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are kept in their present state, the work of niinistration and service will suffer: 


Unbafiled by persistent refusals, they have struggled on and approached: the: 
_ door of the god, and they now pray of him no longer to keep thei at a distancé;’ . 
but to utilise them in his service. It is in this hope that they have come to. 


him. 


thas ta is Dell Sai. course of a long article, discusses the position of 

. __ Indians in the army and concludes by saying, on 

the authority of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, that while the French Government 
is holding out hopes of giving Lieutenantships to Indians of Chandernagore 


_1f they show ability in active service, the British Government, which has such 


a large number of self-sacrificing Indians in its army, has no such honour to 
confer on them. : | : 


90. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 25th January, in the Dante BUAR At 


ITRA, 
Jan. Zith 1916, 


91. Considering that the loyalty shown by India to the British Crown Darwin OHANDRIKA, 


ladlin’s enpiriities. has evoked universal admiration throughout. the 
British Empire and that many high officials are 


_ already talking about granting her the rights and privileges she has long been 


yearning for, the Daintk Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 24th January hopes that 


something at least will be done towards the realisation of India’s fond hopes 
after the war. 


Jan. 24th*1916, 


92. The Daintk Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 24th January has the Dain cnanpnrna, 


iii ail ee a following :— 
ethene ta A maui for Various remedies have been suggested for the 
the ‘present unrest. cure of unrest in our country, and our rulers have 


tried both repressive and conciliatory measures, 
but so far without any success. The thing is, it is very difficult for our rulers, 
who are aliens to us.in race and creed, to govern our country in a way which 
will give universal satisfaction. Hence kind-hearted and able Governors like 
Lord Minto and Lord Hardinge have followed a policy alike conciliatory and 
repressive. And it cannot be said that their efforts have been in vain, though, 
of course the result has given full satisfaction neither to the advocate of repres- 
sive rule nor to the advocates of conciliatory rule. Anarchism has been check- 


ed but not stamped out, and for this some fire-eaters would blame Lord 


Morley, Lord Crewe, Lord Minto and Lord Hardinge. It is needless to say 
that repressive policy will never drive out anarchism and unrest but will 
rather aggravate the mischief. According to our Shastras a lenient rule is 
the best for ensuring peace and repressive rule should be resorted to only as 
a last resource. Our rulers no doubt know this, and we would ask them to 
gradually grant to our countrymen the rights and privileges they are’ so 


anxious to obtain, the foremost of which is self-government. ‘Unfortunately, - 
our rulers do not always realise our aims and aspirations and thus do not 


follow the right path. We hope that better days are coming and: that our 


- rulers and the leading men among us will act in concert towards the fulfil- 


ment of our heart’s yearning. 


93. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 20th January says that Sir Edward - 


Gait is making a dead set against the Bengalis in 

: Bihar. Well, if Bengalis seek service, they are 
bound to get kicked—it won’t do to weep therefor. The Marwaris are 
scattered in every province, but they have no occasion to agitate against any 


Bengalis in Bibar. 


Local Government, for they do not seek service. There are big Bengali 


pleaders and landholders in Bihar who ought to look after their poorer 
Bengali brethren in the province. If the schools and colleges in Bihar are 
closed to Bengalis, well let them come back to Bengal and get an education 
here. Bihar was separated in order to smash up the Bengalis. If the 


Bengalis. have their old spirit, they will defend themselves by their own 


intelligence and physical vigour. The Hindu Biharis who agitated. for the 

separation of Bihar, will soon have cause to repent. — Till they know what the 

real truth is, Bengalis in Bihar must proceed very cautiously. It will not.do 
for them to weep. | Gaels Cages 

94. The T'arjoman (Calcutta) of the 26th January defends Sir Edward 

| - Gait, Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa, 


Eo adit A against the attack of the Amrita Bazar Patrika. 


The Patrika remarks that unless the grievances of the domiciled Bengalis in 
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regard to appointments and admissions to schools and Colleges are removed 
and their claims placed on the same footing with the Biharis, Sir Edward 
Gait’s reply to the domiciled Bengali community cannot be considered in a 
favourable light. The Tarjoman, however, considers His. Honour the 
‘Lieutenant-Governor’s reply as altogether just. When the Bengali com- 
munity have settled down in Bihar, they should not consider themselves as 
distinct from the other natives of the province. Such party feeling would. 
militate against the spirit of Indian nationalism. 
ate 95.. The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 23rd January, in referring 
womens to the views lately expressed by Mr. Andrews on 
the system of indentured labour, says that 1t would 
be well if Indians ask Government to abolish this system. This would not 
only be good for them but for the Empire as well. The abolition of this 
pernicious system would help to keep a very considerable part of the Empire, 
ce viz., India, alive. | 
_— . 96. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 23rd January says that 
Jan 28:4, 1916. Peviecstie te Baghind: the English have now realised that their adoption 
of the policy of free trade was a mistake. From 
the general outlook it appears that England is very soon going to abjure this 
policy. The Dundee Chamber of Commerce has recommended an export duty 
on jute. In this recommendation differentiation has been made between a 
hostile and a neutral country. This is significant. For the purpose of pro- 
tecting certain other articles which are now going to be manufactured in 
England, the Board of Trade has recommended the adoption of heavy excise 
duties on the imported material. The paper points out that this is not in 
accordance with free trade principles. 7 


Indentured labour. 
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While free trade is in disfavour in England, it is being followed with a 
vengeance in India. The Government of India has done next to nothing to 
wrest the trade out of the hands of the enemy. It will not be possible to keep 
the Indians satisfied for long. If the Government of India really wants to 
foster Indian industries, then it ought to do something tangible. 


a 97. The Resalat (Calcutta) of the 23rd January says that in the last 
. , in - annual Session of the All-India Moslem League 
Mr. Mazharul Haq, the President of the League, 
expressed his joy to see his Moslem brethren fighting side by side with the 
troops of the British Government. The paper says that during the last 14 
years Moslems have proved their fidelity to the British Government not only 
by words but also by deeds. Although Muhammadans all over the world . 
are mutually bound by the tie of religion, still, according to the precepts of 
their religion and in spite of their religious connection with the Turks, Indian 
Moslems can remain faithful to their own Government, as they have been at 
such a critical time, and, God pleasing, they will always in future remain so. 
Like other communities, they have also helped Government during the war 
to the best of their ability. The rich amongst them are doing their’ utmost | 
to render assistance to Government, and some are actually rendering military 
service in different places, while Moslem soldiers are fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with British troops against the enemy in different theatres of war. 
Poor Moslems are suffering on account of the war, but do not complain or 
give trouble. The starting of the Moslem University, has been postponed, 
so that the attention of Government may not be directed towards anything 
else but the war. On the outbreak of war Moslems postponed the annual 
Session of the League, which they held this year. In short, in every way 
they are carefully conducting their business, and, God pleasing, they will 
always do so. Ae a 
The paper regrets to say that one of the Anglo-Indian papers has 
advised Government to circulate in India the views of some Islamic author- 
ities in North Africa about Turkey having no right to the sympathy and | 
dssistance of the Moslems of any part of India and that religion has nothing © 
to do with this war. The Resalat says that when the Indian Moslems have 
already given sufficient proof of their fidelity to the British Government, this 
sort of advice is not only futile, but. may prove baneful, because it will give 
rise to -diseussions which may create. misunderstandings among the’ masses, 
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the majority of whom are illiterate. Hence the advice cannot, in any way, be 
acted upon. 


The Resalat hopes that Government will pay no heed to the advice of . 


such narrow-minded and short-sighted persons, and that it will keep in view 
the sincere advice given by Mr. Amir Ali to the Times, on its publishing a dis- 


cussion on the Caliphate. Mr. Amir Ali said that such discussions were 


pepe to the occasion, unproductive of any good, and likely to cause trouble 
and strife. 
98. The Tarjoman (Calcutta) of the 26th January says :— : 
Certain newspapers in England are being 
accused of creating difficulties by their inoppor- 
. tune plain-speaking. John Bull, however, has 
drawn up a list of the services rendered by the Press, which are as follows :— 


(1) The newspapers had warned the nation of the war. 
(2) It was the newspapers which got Lord Kitchener appointed 
Minister of War. 
(3) Lord Haldane was made to resign by the ves tt 
4) They exposed the defects existing in the manufacture of munitions. 
(5) They supported the recruitment of the army. 
(6) The movement in regard to the war loan was started by the 
newspapers. 
(7) They brought about the internment of hostile aliens by agitating 
against them. 
(8) They prevented hostile foreigners of military age from going away 
to their native lands. at 
(9) Cotton was made a contrabrand by the agitation of the Press. 
(10) They prevented the export of gold from the country. 
(11) It was they who deprived the Kaiser of the honour of wearing the 
, Royal Garter. " 


Commenting on the above, the Tarjoman says that Indian newspapers can 
put forward a bigger list of their services than this, but they must keep silent 
over it in view of the Press Act. Indian newspapers are a powerless body. 
How, therefore, can they render any service to the Empire? The best service 
that they can render at this moment would be to cease publication altogether. 
If they publish official news, even then they are warned lest the Germans get an 
inkling of the reports published by them—as if the Germans read Urdu and 
other vernacular newspapers. The Press Act has not been considered sufh- 
cient for them. A censor was appointed. Even the Censor is not sufficient. 
Warnings are necessary and occasionally pulling by the ear as well. 


RAJENDRA CHANDRA SASTRI, 
Bengali Translator to Government. 
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' BRANCH: 
{As It stood on Ist Jandiry 1915.) 
( noe a so aire magazines. Papers shown in bold. type deal. with politics. 
+? nee Renee oY " pear One 
2 ‘ Bo Ac ‘ ‘ : 
Wa. BE ‘Nene of publication. 1s Where published. Ee Edition. | Name, caste aut age of Editor. Ciewutation. 
1 | Calcutta sce | DMEF evs — Nath Rana Brabmin 1,400 
> cy Mohan College | Mymensingh al Monthly .«. | Kuntud Bandhu Chakrabartti, of Jearore, 300 
Magazine.” (P.) Brahmin. 
3 |“ Bengaiee” (N.) ... | Calcutta » | Dafly Surendra Nath  Baharji, Brahmin,’ 5.008 
2 : } age 69. | | 
¢;™ =a Budget”| Ditto nt eee | Hem Chandra Datta, Kayastha, age.48. .. 9 1-800 
(NL . 
5 | “Calcutta Journal‘of Me-| Ditto »» | Mouthly ...| Dr: A. L. Sarkar, u.m.e., Satgope, age -100 
diciae”’ (The). (P.) | about 43. 
6 | “Calcutta. Law Journal” | Ditto ... | Fortnightly | Hara Prasad Chatarji, Hindu Kayastha, 2.000 
(The). aud Jnanendra Nath Basu, Hindu _ 
mio, vakils. 
7|“Calcutta Medical Jour- Ditto iat Monthly .-»| Dr. Rai Chuni Lal Basu, Bahadur, Hindu 450 | 
nal” (The). (P.) Kayastha, age 51, and Dr. Purna Chan: , 
dra Nandi, Native Uhristian, age about 
| 50. | 
g | * Catoutts’ Specta- Ditto .-. | Weekly ...| Lalit Mohan Ghoshal, Brahmin, age 40, ! 
tor** (N.) . and Hem Chandra Datta. (Suspended.) 
9 | “ Calcutta University Ditto -- | Monthly ...| Khagendra Nath Maitza, Kayastha, age 300 
Magazine.” (?.) ~- ee an . 
10 | “ Calcutta Weekly Notes ” Ditto «| Weekly  ... | Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri, Barrister-at- 1,700 
| Law, Hindu Brahmin, age about 41.° | 
11. | “ Case Law” (P.) sid Ditto --- | Monthly ... | Mohim Chandra ow, Khatriya, ave about 400 
45. , (Suspended. ) 
12 | * Collegian ” eee Ditto oes Fortnightly Nripendra Nath De, Kayastha, age 38 ... 1,900 
13. | “ Culture ’’ (P.) ove Ditto eee | Monthly ... | Gan Ch. Ray, Hindu Baidya, age 47... | 500 
14 | “Current Indian Cases” Ditto eee | Do. ove Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Reyestha, 1,000 
(P.) | age 38. 
15 | * East’ (N.) eee | Dacca oo. | Weekly ...{|(1) Mohim Ch. Sen, age 62, (2) lacie 200 
7 = : Ch. Sen, (3) Durga: ‘Nath. Ray, Broken. 
16 |‘‘ Field and the Calcutta | Calcutta eee | Do. ee | Hem Ch. Banarji, Brahmin, age 59 ~—s«a. 500 
> Weekly Advertiser.” | | : (Suepended.) 
17 | “Food and Drugs” (P.) Ditto ee | Quarterly ...| Dr. Kartik Ch. Basu, m.B., Kayastha, | - 650 
| mae : age 57. | 
18 | “Gardener's Magazine” Ditto | Monthly ...| Bhuban Mchan Ray, Hindu Kaibarta, 800 
(P.) 3 age 57. 3 
19 | “Glory” (N.) sua Ditto ooo | De. «o. | Kalachand Sarkar, Bani. age 33 50,000 
: pee co 3 (Free distribu- 
~ tion.) 
| 20 | *Hablul Matin’ (Eng-| Ditto eo. | Weekly ... | Gyan Ch. Ray, Hiudu Buaidya, age 46... | 1,00) 
lish edition). (N.) . Boe 
21 | ‘Health and Happiness” } Ditto ee | Moathly ... | Kartik Ch. Basu, Kayastha, age 46 7 500 
(P.) ee 
22 |“ Heraid” 1?) see | Dacca » | Daily —..«'| Priya Nath Ben. Hindu Baidya, age } 2,000 
4 about 39. | 
23 | « — Putriat” Calcutta -- | Weekly... | Sarat Ch. Ray, Kay astha, age 47 } ove 2,000 
N.) . | | 
oe _ — sian wre er Soe a 
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od 46. 
i No. ¢. ‘Neims of din | where pubis. ts Edition. fe ' om, easte shat Editor. . Circulation. 
i 24)" Hindu Review ” (P.) .-» | Calcutta Monthly Bipia Ch. Pal, ‘Hinda Teli, are i. Heep be eh ot? 900 
if he Hindu Spiritual Maga-| Ditto Do. -«- | Mati Lal Ghosh, Kayastha, age 50, and 400 
Hy’ ziue.”” (P.) auntie Pano | Pijus Kanti G Ghosh, 
id 26 |" Indian Case Notes” (@. | Ditto vine Do. -- | Manindra Nath _— Hindu. Kayastha, 1,000 
‘ | | age 38. (Suspended: ) 
; 27 | “tndian Empire” (N.)| Ditto .. | Weekly Hem th. Datta, Hindu Kayastha, age 49 2.000 
| 98 |‘ Indian Express” (P.) ... | Ditte .- |.Monthly ... eng Ch. Basu, Hindu — age | 100 to 250 
\y 29 |“ Indian Homeopathic | Ditto woe | Weekly Dr. Sarat Ch. Ghosh, Hindu Kayeathé. 500 
Vs Reporter.”” (N.) age 46. Discontinued 
‘i; for ~ the 
ik ‘present. 
i f 30 | “Indian Homeopathic:| Ditto Do. . (2. Mazumdar and J. N. Mazumdar, M.D. 200: 
iy Review.” (N.) 
| 31 |‘Indian Medical Reaprd” | Ditto Monthly Kaviraj Anukul Chandra Bisarad, Hindu 800 
a (The). (P.) Brahmin, age 38, and Committee. 
I: 32 | ‘Indian Messenger’ (N.) | Ditto Weekly Pratul.Ch. Som, Brahmo, age 52 vi 500 
a 
if 33 | * indian Mirror" (N.)| Ditto .. | Daily on Setyendra Nath Sen, Hindu Baidya, 1,200 
i | age 
: 34 | indian Nation” (N.)| Ditto ... | Weekly Sailendra Ghosh, Kayastha, age 31 +} 800 
35 | “Indian Royal Chronicle” | Ditto Monthly :.. | Shamlal De, Hindu Subarnabanix, age 47 | Unknown. 
(P.) 3 
36 |“ Indian World” (The) | Ditto .. | Weekly Prithvis Ch. Ray, Hindu Kayastha, age 600 to 1,000 
_ (N,) 40. (Suspended.) 
37 “ Fuduste y”’ (P.) ... | Ditto = Monthly Kishori Mohan Banarji, Hindu Brahmin, 1,000 
: oy See age 36. 
38 |“ Modern Review” | Ditto ote Do. ... | Rama Nanda Chatarji, Brahmo, ave 60 ... 2,000 
| (Pe) | 
39 | Mussalman " (N.)...| Ditto ..| Weekly... | M. Rehman, Mubammadan, age 34... 1,000 
40 | “‘ National Magazine” (P.)| Ditto Monthly ... | Kali a De, Hiudu Kayastha, 500 © 
age 67. : 
41 | * Regeneration ” (P.) Ditto ...| Do.  .. | Abinash Ch. Ray, Brahmo, age 36 wags 200° 
42 |*Rels and Rayyet "| Ditto .- | Weekly Jogesh Ch. Datta, age 64 ae 350 | 
1 (N.) ree | 
43 | “ Review ” (P.) ... | Ditto Monthly... | Jogendra Rao Bhagawan Lal, Bratimin, | 400 
: : aye 33. 
44 |" Telegraph” (N.) ...| Ditto -. | Weekly .. etveades Kumar Basu, Uindu Kayastha, 2,500 
| ! aye 32. | 
45 |** Unity and the Minister’ | Ditto - Do. M. N. Basu, Brahmo, age 75 | ..- | 400 to 500 
/ AN, ) : , ’ 
46 | ‘University Magazine” | Ditto Monthly ...|Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayastha, 390 
—-(P.) age 38. | 
47 {* World and the New| Ditto --{ Weekly _... Mohim Ch. Sen and Khettra Mohan Datta; t 400 
Dispensation.” (N.) aa age 6, both Brahmos. 
48 | ‘‘ World’s Messenger ” (P. Ditt .-»| Monthly ... Senden! Kakhya Ray, Hindu Mahisya, 400 
| age 28. 
49 | World’s Recorder” (P.) | Ditto .| Do; _ ... | Kali Pada De, Hindu Kayastha, age 49 ...' 2.790 
ne Sad we a Sas me a 
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II.—Homeg ADMINISTRATION. 
 (a)}—Police. 


57. Commenting on the number of anarchical crimes perpetrated in 
Aissebiedd cctis ta Geb Calcutta recently, the Telegraph says the people 
one __ are shocked, for these outrages exhibit an amount 

of reckless daring which may lead to anything; and this means insecurity 


of life and property. For several weeks a controversy was carried on in the - 


- columns of the Statesman and the Patrika, because the latter had the hardi- 
hood to say that the anarchists displayed some courage. The fact of the 
matter is that after what has taken place, no matter how undesirable the 
crimes may be—more, however, for the victims, who are invariably the 
subjects—no one can honestly deny that the charge of cowardice levelled 
against the Bengalis must now be withdrawn. What with the gallant conduct 
of the members of the Bengal Ambulance Corps in Mesopotamia, the utter 
disregard of self evinced by police officers, and the increasing impudence of 
the revolutionaries, the point must be said to have been settled once for all, 
even if ever there existed any doubt about it. It must be admitted that if 
the revolutionaries wanted to terrorise their countrymen in the police force 
into giving up their appointments or neglecting their duty, they have failed 
todo so. It is evident that the Bengali C. I. D. officer carries his life in his 
hand, and yet this fact does not at all deter him or lessen his zeal. If the 
higher authorities, who are all Europeans, know anything of the movements 
of the criminals, it 1s only through the devotion to duty displayed by their 
Bengali subordinates, who alone are being done to death. The credit, there- 
fore, should be the [atter’s; but the journal is not quite sure if these subordin- 
ates are admitted to full confidence or treated. with:the same camaraderie as 
should undoubtedly exist. It is true the Government is “cepa an supporting 
the families of those who have fallen; but there is something else which would 
increase the zeal and devotion of Indian officers, and that is the confidence of 
the authorities. 

58. The Bengalee writes that Lord Byron awoke one morning and found 
himself famous. Many people here are similarly 
awaking to find themselves recipients of police 
attention and to be forthwith detained in jail for an indefinite period, with- 
out being told anything whatsoever as to the reason for this extraordinary 
treatment. A couple of months ago two young men of Chandernagore, on 
their way to Calcutta to attend office, were suddenly arrested on the Howrah 
Bridge and taken away, nobody knows where. Their relatives have since 
been informed that they have been interned under the Defence of the Realm 
Act. These men were the bread-winners of their families, and in spite of 
repeated prayers from their dependants nothing has been done so far to pro- 
vide for their maintenance. Now a still more curious story comes from 
Benares. Babu Jogesh Chandra Chaki, aged about 34 years, an Overseer 
in the service of the Dighapatiya Kumars, was looking after the repairs of 


Arrest and detention on suspicion. 


their property at Benares. On the 25th of December last the police came to 


his premises, and arrested him and his brother Naresh, who was living with 
him in order to take care of him during his occasional asthmatic fits. They 


have since been lodged in the Benares Jail. Their production before the 


Magistrate has been postponed indefinitely. Is it not a pertinent question— 
on what ground or evidence were these men arrested, when the police could 
not complete their knowledge about their previous movements and activities 
during the space of a whole month? The State may have its secret reasons 
for the incarceration of these men, but their friends and guardians are entitled 
to know why this bolt from the blue has suddenly fallen on their kinsmen. 
Another young man, Purnendu Narayan Ray by name, went to see his mother 
and brother, who are permanent residents of Benares, and he too has been 
similarly treated. The brothers of these suspects tried to have an interview 
with them, but so far they have not been granted this privilege. Only a few 
days ago Jogesh and Naresh were allowed a change of clothing through their 
pleader. The people of Benares, the journal has been credibly informed, are 
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feeling considerable uneasiness regarding their future in consequence of this 
extraordinary police procedure. 


(h)—General. 


59. One of the main causes of the Bengal Government’s unpopularity 
during the last ten years, writes the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, was the indiscriminate arrest of alleged. 
political offenders. Many of them were innocent, yet, at the instigation of police 
officers, even on the report of informers and spies, they suffered all the horrors 
of acriminal trial, and were ultimately either discharged or punished severely 
on insufficient or doubtful evidence. Necessarily the idea that possessed the 
minds of the general public was that innocence was often no protection for the 
liberty of the subject. Asa matter of fact, no one even now feels himself safe; 
any man who is 1n the bad books of the police may be interned or taken into 
custody on mere suspicion; and once in the iron grip of the executive, he finds 
it, generally speaking, utterly impossible to extricate himself. The Govern- 
ment also created a situation for itself which was far from pleasant. It had no 
option but to prosecute one when recommended to do so by its accredited sub- 
ordinates. It, however, often came to realise that it had been dragged into the 
position of a serpent with a mole in its mouth, which it could neither swallow 
nor throw out, while the odour from the body of the mole stank horribly in its 
nostrils. The authorities, when they had once started a prosecution, would go 
to the bitter end, even though it was plain that the case had many weak poiats 
and would not stand the test of'a fair trial. The result was that lakhs of 
rupees were wasted in this way, the only parties benefiting thereby being some 
particular pet lawyers, who had somehow or other fastened themselves:on the 
Government like leeches and sucked the life-blood: of the people, already 
impoverished by malaria and famine. Besides, the odium incurred by Govern- 
ment owing to the failure of many of these prosecutions did incalculable harm 
to its prestige. Now, all these undesirable things might have been prevented 
if a department with a responsible head had been organised to sift the evidence 
carefully before any public prosecution was undertaken. Not only would 
a large amount of public money have been saved, but the seething discontent in 
the country, due to many of these unjustifiable prosecutions, prevented. It 
was nobody’s business.and no particular officer could be taken to task for these 
scandals. However, such would not have been the case if a special department 
had been in existence with a special officer at its head, who could have been held 
responsible when a public prosecution failed and créated a scandal. A 
Department of Public Prosecutions has been inaugurated and Mr. P. L. Ray 
has been put in charge ofit. The Patrika returns to the subject and once more 
offers the same congratulations both to the Government for having been at 
pains to find a worthy man for the office, and the worthy recipient for having 
accepted it, though no doubt at considerable pecuniary loss to himself. There 
is no doubt that the Government has given the charge of so important a depart- 
ment, upon the proper and efficient working of which depends much of the 
good and evil repute of the administration, to one who has no axe to grind and 
no selfish end to serve. The journal need hardly remind Mr. Ray that he 
should never forget that his position is that of a quasi-Judge and not that of an 
Advocate; and he should, therefore, never lose the judicial frame of mind when 
advising Government about public prosecutions. The paper presumes his new 
office will carry with it a seat on the Council. As an officer in charge of the 
crimes branch of the Government, he should be there to answer for the good 
conduct of his department and justify all prosecutions which have of late been 
a source pf public scandal. ith the Crimes Department in his charge, it is 
hoped there will be no more harassing and “ cooked” prosecutions. As 
regards Mr. Ray’s son, Paresh Lal, he is the only Bengali, also a Cambridge 
man and a light weight champion, who has been given a commission in the 
British army and is now serving the King-Emperor in the Hon’ble Artillery 
Company in France. In the famous battle of Hooge, Paresh Lal fought with 
great credit to himself and to the race to which he atebey and was wounded. © 
He is stillin the trenches. Given the opportunity, Paresh Lal is an example of 
what a Bengali can do and may be worth. ey ie 


A Crimes Department at last. 
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60. The Indian Empire writes that the authorities responsible for the “-ANDIAN EMPIRE, 


The Arms Act and the dakaities. | SUPpression of crime are apt to describe the recent 

outrages as “political,” “anarchical,” or.“ inspired 

by German intrigue,” but. the hard fact remains that they have resulted in 
serious loss of property and sometimes of lives, and secondly, that most of 
them remain practically undetected up totime. One alarming feature of these 
incidents is that in spite of the great precautions that are being taken by the 
police they are becoming more and more frequent in Calcutta and its suburbs, 
and in the mufassal as well. Another feature of these dakaities is the com- 
parative ease and gee tness with which the peaceful, unarmed population 
are being despoiled, and the perfect silence and safety in which the perpetra- 
tors are escaping before any attempt can be made to inform the police or even 
the neighbours, far less to follow them. The nature of the dakaities, the 
similarity of plans used in most of the cases, and the mode of escape, lead one 
to think that there is a well-organised body of despicables who are responsible 
for thesecrimes. Itisa pity that the police with their vast resources have not 
been able to trace these people. The utter helplessness of the police is due not 
cnly to a want of courage and enterprise in most of the subordinate officials—of 
course, with a few exceptions—but to the absence of any previous training in 
detective methods. Indeed, the ruffians have proved that they are better 
informed and are far more apt detectives than most officials of the C. I. D. 
It is therefore quite natural that they should be able to elude the police, for so 

long. It is thus evident that these crimes cannot be suppressed unless the 


police are more efficient, well trained and up to date in their knowledge of 


scientific methods of detecting crime. This will take a very long time, 
having in view the habitual conservatism and proverbial red-tapeism of 
Government. In the meantime, what steps should be taken to prevent such 
occurrences? The stringent operation of the Arms Act is largely responsible 
for .the commission of these dakaities. While the authorities by means of the 
Arms Act have successfully deprived the peaceful and law-abiding citizens of 
firearms for self-defence, the dakaits find it comparatively easy to get such arms 
by unlawful means and so terrorise the innocent povulation as to make them 
part with all their valuables. All that is now needed is a relaxation of the 
Arms Act. Some restriction is imposed on the use of arms in almost all 
civilised countries, and the journal is not so unreasonable as to ask for a whole- 
sale repeal of the Act. However, bearing in mind the utter helplessness of the 
people against armed robbers, the paper earnestly begs Government to direct 
the subordinate executive officers to grant gun licenses more freely to well-to-do 
and law-abiding people and also licenses for pistols to respectable people of 
proved loyalty. This will not only check daring dakaities, but will also infuse 
strength and a sense of security amongst the people. A heavy responsibility 
lies upon the rulers. If they cannot themselves successfully prevent outrages 
and dakaities, it is only fair and reasonable that they should allow the people 
to keep and use arms to protect. themselves. | 
61. The Proneer, as is its wont, writes the Bengalee, urges the adoption 
5 lates Nan naan of what may be called strong measures for the 
suppression of anarchical crime in Bengal. His 


- Excellency Lord Carmichael is charged with pursuing a weak policy in dealing 


with anarchical crime, and he is found fault with for saying what is the simple 
truth about the peaceful and law-abiding character of the people of Bengal. 
Because there are in Bengal a few wild fanatics, is that a reason why the charac- 
ter of a whole people should be impugned and a Governor blamed because he 
does not join in a universal chorus of condemnation regarding the people com- 


~ mitted to his care? The Pioneer seems to overlook the fact that it is not coercion 


that will suppress anarchism. Its roots are economic and partly political, 
and the root causes have to be faced.and grappled with, with a breadth of 
statesmanship which, it is feared, has not yet been conspicuously in evidence. 
Strong and repressive measures have been tried and, it must be confessed, have 
failed, and the Pioneer counsels more repressive measures, namely, the estab- 
lishment of punitive police in those areas where there have been anarchical 
crimes because, forsooth, an unarmed people have not dared to face ruffians 
armed to the teeth! The journal fails to see the justice of such a measure; 
and what is morally indefensible is politically inexpedient. Nor can the 
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cage conceal from itself the fear that the situation is likely to be aggravated 
by adding to the number of those interned. | 

62. The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes that the Pioneer and its ilk have 
only one cure for all political and economic dis- 
tempers. It is to emasculate the people by adopt- 
ing more and more drastic measures. However, has not the policy of repres- 
sion been enforced pitilessly during the last ten years? What is the result ? 
The disease has not been stamped out. On the other hand, it is rather on 
the increase. The more the young men of Bengal are interned on mere sus- 
picion, the greater is the number of dakaities and other violent crimes. This 
shows that many, if not all, of those interned are innocent, and the majority 
of the real culprits are free; and, therefore, more stringent measures will mean 
very little. The policy of merciless repression has been tried in vain during 
a sufficiently long time and some other remedy should now be found. The 
Pioneer banters Lord Carmichael for stating that the bulk of the people in 
Bengal are law-abiding. There are forty millions of people in Bengal, and 
anarchical crimes are confined only to a handful of fanatics and mad young 
men. It has now been made plain that their crimes are more economical than 
political. The operation of the Defence of India Act has already created 
great alarm and consternation among the people, and any further stringency 
in this matter will only add to the seething discontent prevailing all over 
the country. The paper then asks when the Government is going to follow 
the example of the French authorities at Chandernagore in enlisting. Bengalis 
as soldiers. ae 


A panacea for anarchism. 


VL— MISCELLANEOUS. 


63. The Hablul Matin writes that the message which Mr. Mazharul Haq 
delivered to his countrymen in his address at the 
recent meeting of the All-India Moslem League, 
is the necessity of working in a spirit of unselfish devotion to promote the 
interests of the motherland. The journal believes that the spirit of patriotism 
is instilled into the hearts of the Indian people. There are workers to be 
found in sufficient numbers. The one thing that is essential to bring about a 
useful result is organisation. Mussalmans must have national organisation in 
every district for political propaganda and other work in the national cause. 
In this work of national organisation, the Moslem community as the most 
homogeneous in India should take the lead under the guidance of the All-India 
Moslem League. | : 
64. Only the other day. writes the Bengalee, the Hon’ble Mr. Hughes 
The Bengal Ambulance Corps,  Duller, Inspector-General of Police, was pleased to 
' declare in his official report that the Bengalis were 
a timid people and did not render any help to the police in their endeavour to 
catch dakaits. The journal’s reply to Mr. Hughes Buller then was and still 
is :—‘ Arm and drill the people and we shall soon rid the country of dakaits. 
An unarmed people cannot fight with armed ruffians, no matter whether they 
be Europeans or Asiatics.” The Ambulance Corps in Mesopotamia and 
Indian officers engaged in field operations are giving a splendid account of 
themselves and are demonstrating the truth of what the paper has so aften 
urged in its columns, namely, that the Bengali of to-day is a strong, virile, 
courageous individual, who, under proper encouragement and suitable condi- 
tions, 1s capable of holding his own against the soldiers of martial races. The 
fact is fraught with bright potentialities for the future of the people of India. 
65. Referring to the casualties amongst the members of the Bengal 
[hig. Ambulance Corps, the Telegraph writes that how- 
ever much the relatives and friends of these young 
men may regret what has happened, it welcomes these casualties as showing 
the part its countrymen are taking in the operations. They show that the 
Bengali volunteers are not acting the part of drawing-room soldiers, safe. at 
some base hospital, but are actually participating in the dangers usually 
encountered in the fighting Iine. Seven members have been invalided home, 


Mr. Mazharul Haq’s message. 


though two of them having recovered, have voluntarily returned to the front. — 
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All Bengal should be proud of these young men, who are doing their best: to 
remove an undeserved stigma from their character. Bengalis are ‘certainly 
ee only some interested enemies of Indian progress brand them as 
such. bo} Joy ee eed, Lae BA gt ai ere ! US ene hag 2 het 
| 66. A conflict between nations, remarks the Bengalee tightens - the 
Wasted. Pha écttivophest. bonds between citizens. If Indians are citizens 
| sss.) . Of the British ‘Ampire, as they are, where 1s the 
room for the Defence of the Realm Act, for suspicion aud distrust; or for 
coercive measures? If they have been so treated and if they are so treated that 
they cannot but feel that in the interests of the British Empire lie their own 
interests; 1f the British administrators have done their duty—as in many 
directions no doubt they have—then.they ought to be able to let the peopie 
alohe.’and attend to the more important work which the present war has 
imposed on them. Misfortune makes one acquainted with strange bed- 
feliows. How is it then that in this great mistortune of the British tmpire, 
the directors of its destinies should have any occasion to feel that they nave 
not yet made bed-fellows of those among whom they have lived and moved 
for over a century and a half? Treat indians as tellow-citizens; let them 
even at this moment feel that they rise or fall together with the rulers; lcok 
upon their foibles, blunders and weaknesses as a man looks upon the lapses 
and shortcomings of his blood-relations; let them use the past, even if it 
were unpleasant, to modify, with its guidance, the present; let rulers and 
ruled begin anew as brothers and friends, if they have not done so before, 
and the whole Indian continent will be galvanized into a source of immense 
strength and energy to the British Empire. Its possibilities have already 
been indicated by the little it has been permitted to do in connection with the 
present war. What the Sikhs and Gurkhas have done, every educated Indian 
may and can do. If the much-maligned Bengalis have gladly faced death 
and danger, as soldiers of mercy, they can give an equally brilliant account 
of themselves as soldiers of defence and cfience. Attempt the fulfilment 
of the unfulfilled aspirations of the people.enable them to believe more firmly 
that in casting their lot with the ruling race, they are fulfilling their own 
destinies, and the spontanecus services of three hundred millions. will work 
wonders for the British Empire. Let the interests of the peop le’s higher self 
be saferuarded by doing away with all restrictions and disabilities, and the 
world will gaze with wonder at the mighty rebound of the “nag squeezed 
into the iron pitcher of the fable. Only the lid has to be taken off, and it 
will assume its colossal proportions. Energy is never created in the world; 
it is always there. The wise have only to find where it lies concealed. 
67. In his address at the Students’ Hall, writes the Amrita Bazar. 
Patrika, the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Lyon observed that 
Mr. Lyon's address to the the future of the country depended upon the people 


a. and not upon the Government. As a broad state- 


ment of principle it is open to serious objection. It can only be true of a country 
where the Government is in foreign hands and where the interests of the people 


are different from those of the rulers. In. England, Herbert Spencer. 


and philosophers of his school preached freedom from Government control in 
public affairs as much as possible. The doctrine of laisser fatre has, however, 
long been exploded. Germany showed the way, and showed how successfully 
it has organised the various departments of State for the well-being of the 
country and the people. England was slow to profit by the example, however. 
Its eyes have been opened only in recent years to the need of Govern- 
ment interference in all matters which concern the common weal. The social 
legislation it has recently undertaken and the proposed reconstitution of the 
educational system are movements in the new direction. Mr. Lyon thus seeks 
to thrust this exploded doctrine on this country. For India, situated as it Is 


now, it is bound to-be productive of great evil. The Indians are a people just: 


emerging into life out of the slavery of ages. They need the helping hand of 
Government for their development. The Government should not sit idle like 


gods listless of mankind and indulge in a policy of abstraction and indifference. 


he Government takes the people’s. money. It is bound to look to their good. 
However, says Mr. Lyon, the main duty of the Government 1s to preserve peace 
and tranquilhty. To say the least, this is a very narrow definition -ef its 
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functions, even of its main function. Political writers are agreed that “ the 
best government for a people is one which most tends to give them that for want 
of which they cannot advance.” The chief instrument of-such progress is 
self-government. Indians had long been used to the worship of the etish of 
efficiency. With the close of Lord Curzon’s régime they thought that this, 
system of administration had seen its last, but Mr. Lyon evidently tries to 
resuscitate it. The great duty of the Indian officers of Government, he says, 
is to cultivate the virtue of efficiency. The journal disagrees with him. 
Their great duty lies in helping forward the moral and material advancement 
of the people. Efficiency, as understood by Civilian bureaucracy, has no place 
in a system of good government. The Patrika is pained to observe that Mr. 
Lyon has sought to maintain the gulf between the Government and the people. 
The time has long gone by when the people. or even the students whom Mr. 
Lyon wanted to convince, could be satisfied with the enunciation of vague 
general principles. Let the rulers and the ruled meet on the practical plane 
and see how far words of policy are ready to be translated into action. 
68. The Bengalee writes that Mr. Lyon, as appears from his speech 
Mr. Lyon's address to the students, elivered recently at the Students’ Hall, is no reac- 
ne tionary politician, and is evidently in sympathy 
with Indian aspirations for self-government. ‘“‘ No government is better,” 
said he, “ than the government of the people by the people themselves.” The 
journal welcomes this declaration, for it repreesnts an important change in 
the angle of vision, and it hopes there will be practical manifestations of it 
in the near future. There are, however, points in the speech to which the 
paper feels bound to take exception. The cultivation of politics, said Mr. 
Lyon, is not a very healthy pastime for students, as even Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Winston Churchill changed their political views. The 
journal confesses it does not see the force of this argument, and is certainly 
not convinced by it. The fact seems to be ignored that in the present-day 
condition of India, and especially of Bengal, it.is a hopeless task to debar 
students from the study of politics. The most impressionable section of the | 
community, they are caught in the eddy of those time-forces, of which politics 
forms a potent factor. Politics of some form or other, the students will and 
must have. No law, no regulations, not even the most potent form of moral 
pressure will keep them out of it. Under the circumstances, is it not wise to 
teach them sound and healthy politics, and even to train them up in its prac- 
tice? If they are not inoculated early in life with those higher and healthier. 
principles which will make them manly, loyal and law-abiding citizens, they 
will infallibly go to the other camp and fall into those snares, dangerous to 
themselves and disastrous to the State. | 
69. Apropos of Mr. P. C. Lyon’s recent address to the student community 
po and his underlying theory of government . as 
disclosed therein, the Amrita Bazar Pairika begs 
to point out further the fallacy contained in such a theory. If for the govern- 
ment of a country certain duties are ear-marked as belonging to the Govern- . 
ment and the duties which are said to belong to the people are demarcated, then 
the interests of the people and the Government must clash, as the Government 


is supported with the people’s money. The people would clamour and demand 


that the Government which for discharging its own ear-marked duties has 
pushed taxation to its utmost limit must curtail its own establishments and 
‘permit the people to participate in the Government funds to enable them to 
discharge their duties. If the Government yields or the people submit to 
further taxation, well and good. If the Government does not yield or the 
people do not or cannot submit to any further taxation, then it becomes a trial 
of strength of deception between them, which means misery and starvation for 
the people all the same; for they it is who pay and suffer if the Government be 
unsympathetic enough not to identity itself with the cause of the people. The 
Government of this country is the Ma-bap of the people and its onerous duties 
and obligations are not discharged by appointing highly paid officials, styled 
efficient, who are well up in writing reports in language, tone and diction 
calculated to soothe the conscience of the Government. Three-fourths of all 
reports, when analysed, prove to be mere platitudes and verbiage. As long as 
tLis country is ravaged by famine, drought, malaria, small-pox, plague, 
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and cholera, and as long as there is lack of education, the 


Government of India should not boast of its efficient officers either in the Police 


or Education or Judicial or Executive Service. They will be regarded as 


efficient officers by the people and earn their gratitude when they succeed in. 
removing these plague-spots from their administration. Mr. Lyon laboured 
under one disadvantage. He could deliver such a lecture to the students of the - 


subject race only as a foreigner and a member of the ruling caste. Naturally 
to his mind efficient policing of the country (which means preserving law and 


order) was synonymous with good government. The Patrika’s ideal of the 
Government of India is different from his. : 


70. The Mussalman writes that the people of India as a whole have now 


bit -vcriintah tie tolhi. been convinced that without an effective share in 
the administration of the country they are abso- 

lutely incapable of making any real progress, and the demand for self-govern- 
ment has thus become general. The All-India Moslem League and the Indian 
National Congress, the two representative bodies in this land, are going con- 
jointly to formulate a scheme of self-government suitable to the needs and 
requirements of India. There are many things which will remain unaccom- 
plished until the Government becomes national, and the progress of the country 
will be very slow, if not actually retarded, till the people are able to control 
the affairs of the country. From an article by Mrs. Besant in Commonweal 


headed “ Great Britain and India,” it can be seen what India would have 


been if she had been given Home Rule or what India would be in the near 
future if she were given self-government. India is perhaps the poorest 
civilised country in the world, but it is maintaining the costliest Government. 
The salaries which the members of the Civil Service in this country draw— 
and the members of the Service; it must not be forgotten, are all foreigners 
with few exceptions—are fabulous. What can be more deplorable than this ? 
Can anybody seriously contend that the bureaucracy will ever have the heart to 
reduce expenditure on this score? What is essentially needed is self-govern- 


ment for rooting out these existing evils as well as for the real progress and 


advancement of the country. | 
71. Referring to an article in the Englishman ridiculing an appeal by 
Mr. S.N.Gupte’s appeal;  Mr.S.N. Gupta, a Bengali student of Trinity 
seas College, Cambridge, for contributions from the 
English people on behalf of the famine-stricken people in Bankura, the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika says it wonders the Englishman should soil its columns 
by publishing such malignant effusions at a time when Indians are doing their 
very best to help England. If there is not one Bengali soldier in the British 
army, who is to blame for it? The Bengalis could fight during the Moghul 
period. Why cannot they fight now? The reason is because they are not 
trusted and a military career is not open to them. Even Englishmen would be 


converted into “ timid unwarlike ” people if they were placed in the position 


of the Bengalis. Were not the Sikhs and other martial races of India fully 
the peers of the Europeans in fighting qualities? They are now very much like 
the Bengalis, except those who have received a military training and are 
admitted into the Indian Army. No meanness is more despicable than that 
of one who taunts another for his incapacity to swim, when the latter has 
persistently been debarred from entering water and learning the art of swim- 
ming. The Bengalis of Chandernagore, who are French subjects, come from 
the same stock as the Bengalis of Calcutta. A local correspondent writes 
that the French Government has issued a circular to the inhabitants of 
Chandernagore, calling upon them to volunteer for active service. Let the 
British rulers in Bengal issue a similar proclamation and thousands of Bengali 


youths will come forward to enlist as soldiers. When trained, they will be 


found in no way inferior to the Indian soldiers who are already at the front. 
The deeds of the Bengal Ambulance Corps ought to blacken the faces of those 
mean-hearted heals Tadiahe who charge the Bengalis with cowardice. Given 
a fair opportunity, the latter will hold their own either in civil or in military 
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